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This guiile is designed to aid social studies 
classroom teachers develop and isplcmert picgrais csing the comofunity 
as a social ;5ciences laboratory. The document, describes hen to 
prepare ajsocial prcfile of the ccstunity. leased upon the Colorado* 
'^—S*yslrem-Ba-sed--Social- Science Project which, was sponsored" by thei ^ 
xNational* Science Foundation, the study aims' to increase tie oftiolfe"' 
of youth in their heme communities and in ccimi3ni^ie£ to fchi^ they 
might migrate. The document is presented in three parts* fart I 
'presents bacJcgrocnd information on the system-based sccial science 
curriculum, stresses the n<ed for a strcrg ccmmunity^schcol 
relationship, and ejcplains hov to generate local -curricirlum 
--gudd^inj&s.^_,g^rt_ir:^^ st rategies' tci use in preparing a 

community social profile. In^orlurtipT^^^ 

purpose of a community profile, speciiyirg format, petting together a 
reseai'ch and writing team, sheeting research tools, and determining 
content. Part lll, the bulk of the document, suggests a wide variety 
of learning activities and objectives related tt children's awaren*ess 
of ^values, social reality,* social* problems, systems, time and space, 
work and leisure, the future, and social science kiiottledge* The * 
activities'*, which can be used^ without (^icx preparation of a 'prof ile, 
''Xof^olve the students in analyzing historic dccuients, defining 
values, discussing parental and commuiity attitudes; surv^V^ng class 
.,and comiunity members, presenting oral reports cn current issues, « 
writing research reports on selected community probleis, vo^rking witi^ 
maps> a'l^d'.partTc.ipating in thre community, /The appendix presents an 
^"5^^ne of, the Community Social PVofi le, 7Author/DB) 
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i " : * PREFACE 

In 1974, .lawrence Senesh, /Professor of Econcanlc84||t the Ijniversity 
of Colorado and well-known developer of social science materiAs for 
elementary students, developed th« idea of ysing.the^ coimnuniJ:y.as a ^ * 
laboratory to enhance the teachingtof the sociai\Mi«nces.. Senesh's 
"idea grew out of hjls concern for children and young^^lts who need 
options for' living In a ^umber of ' co^iouni ties* during their lifetimes. 
What did they know about Noieir own fcominmiities? Did they have a feeling 
of belonging? What di^d they know saSout other conmuriities , especially 
those larger communities/ to which t^y might migrate? Wiat economic, 
sodial, politi^l, and historical ties existed among and between 
communities? % * ♦ 

Senesh's idea became the*basis for the <fevelopmei\t ,of the Colorado ^ 

* SyStem-Based Social Science Project. ^Funded 'by the NatiqW Science'^''^ 
Foundation, the project developed prototype Community Social Profiles, 
which included ri.ch sources of social science information that could be_ 
used in planning and teaching a school- social science curticulxim; . During 
the*project Senesh and his able colleague, John Muth, worked with many 
teachers, scKool administrators, and community lay persons -In using the 
Community Social' Profiles for curriculum building.' 

^ Thip volume captures the essence of the project, particularly tHe 
creative , .., in tai^lectual focus on making social science knowledge useful 
for students, and helps them become aware of their cptiona for living. * 

^pnesh amd Muth discuss the nature of a system-based social science 
curriculum, describe the. development of community social profiles, ' * 
discuss their use, ancf provide strategies for preparing a^prbfile." The 
latter part of the volume, presented on yellow paper, includes d variety 
of excifeng learning activities^related tx> children's awareness 
valu^.s, social reality, social problems, systems, time and" space, work/ \ 
leisure, t^e future, and social science knowledge. ' 

As part of its effort to help educators stay abreast of the •'cutting 
edge** we hope this publication will excite ^the reader and assist him or 



her in considering ne^l^irections. 



Jaiaes E« Davis 

Associate Director, EHIC/ChESS 
and Associate 'Director, SSEC ' 
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A SystainrBa>6d Social Science Curi:lculu» 



III ^ril 1975, the National Science Foundation approved a planning 
*^ . • ' ' • 

grant proposal of the Educational Resources Center # Boulder, Colorado, 
* - • • ' / 

. for a^ IS-mbnth develbpinent project called the- Colorado System-Based 

'Social Science Curriculum Project. project was undertaken lyy .staff 

t menbers of the university of Colorado and ^e Colorado De^tMnlA>f • 

Education.^ Ihe coomon ^interest of lihe institutions was to help to 

increase the options of youth ii^ their^hoM coMRunities as well as in 

coimnunities to irtiich they might migrate and, at the same time, to help 

the young people grow roots in the comnui^ities where they might decide to 

settle. . . # " . 

The Colorado Department of Education also hat a special interest: 

to make the« accountability piro^am' passed by the Stat;e Xiegislature work. 

According to E. A. Howaa^ Director of the Accreditation and Account- i 

ability Service Unit of the Departaneht,.. ^ ■ / 

The Cofbrado. accoimt*bility^progr« recognises looal-^aut — - - 

. by calling on local districts to develo^^ their oim goals tod t 
objectives. It requires only that the district ^involve repre^ « 
sentatives of the people, through, member ship in accountability ^ 

A _ _ cownittees,™as^the disteict develops-its ^(wn-plans-for- i^ 

^ instruction^ ^It assudes that the te&cher-14amer relationship 

is a very personal one; tliat teachin^f and leamixtg are hi 
r , creative acts; that all* pupils dcf not need to learn Ithe. s 

\^ things; and that the curriculum must»be flexible so that indtivfd** 

ual differences cap be acconmodated* fihe Coloreido i>rogram 
recognizes that conminities are different,* that there is more 
" ° than one- edu'Sational/philosophy afoot in the land, and that 

parents do not all 40^ct tfie same results farom their school 
^ * (Speech by Eugene Howard, Colorado Department of Education 
Accountattf^lity Coordinator, before the Project^s Advisory 
CGBWiittee, February 1976.) 4 * 

The project.Mft seen a^ a way to, help mak^ schools' aooountabi 




people in diverse -^ocat conmunities. « 

. ^^^Ing the 18-mon^ duration of the program, the Sduc/^o; 
Center, the university. 0/ Colorado, and tHe Colorado 
cation^ worked -in close Uliance to identify cdnminities ^ 
nity Social Profiles,^ to train school administrators 



I sources 



,t/of^U'- 

ity ' \ 



-X 6 




leaders to' use the profiles iij educationaliflecision inaleing# and to^trafn ^ 



teachers io trtmsiate the prowLles intq^lassrboirt applications. , , * 
The ' prq ject^ and its products* jitHned not only cowmtnity and statewide 
.support bi.i€ «5l8o nationwide- attjSKltion. Innumer^le requ'ifests for publica- 
stions amd for consultation l$^e been received* Coiranunities suddenly have 
repognized 'that our schoWs , with or wxthoul: iegi8.im:ion , *have always 
been accountafl^le tp^he people . Hember.-J of the cenmunities tre literally - 
shareholders ijrthe .local schoor systems • ^ Many conscientious \neinbers of « 
^he cocimaj>ity recognize that# as the educational^process gets^more and 
more odo?>iex, citizens need 'more information and better tools' to identify 
^^^ktcatiorial. goals if or ^ their children. The* Colorado SystSn-Based Social 
^Science Curriculw Projeqt^Qffered such tools^^in^the form of Community 
^ Social Profiles and cprri^lum guides based on the profiles.. This project 
was dedicated to the idea that schools serve the people # that the people 
of a 'community have t]ie right to shape their own institutions i and that 
knowledgejof the community is necessaur/ in order tolsiake inlfelligent 
decisionary • * / 

The pu5cpose of this publication is to describjp "the phiiosc^hy under- 
lying the project, the design of the Comnunity Social Profile,, the- ^ 

... " « s 

procedure •for preparing A Profile* and the techniques of training ccwwmini^y 
leaders and educators to translate the Profiled into educational goals ancr 
classroom leapiifig*. ^. • \ - . 

It is hoped that* this j^^ication will syimul^te other communities -to 
develop their owji community 6yst£m<*]>ased curricula. ,lt is also *hoped , * 
that.it m2qr inspire private foundations or governmental ^gencxes to support 
the development of a national modnl for <loE(in\anity-*based curricula. 

In ^the pages.^that follow, we first describe' in fcneral. terms the 
development of comsminity<*basda.socii|l science* curricula u^%ng the Contmunity 
Social^Frofile. Theh# in P<u:t fl, we present gaidellnes for pf^paring 
Community Social ^Profiles, o Finally # in Part III r we describe numes^ous 



' ^ *Qne Coramxnlty^SocllBil Prof 11% h^s be^an put^ into thi ERIC system: 
Rocky *Ford: -A CoamnjLtfy Social Profile. Colprstdq SysfcMHJDa^etf Curriculum 
,Proj9ct by^Lawrence Seriesh^and/pthears^(BD 134e497) . The Profiles", that 
were.prepaifed for the NortR^ork Valley "^and Pueblo, Colttado, .have' not yet* 

Sen put into ERIC. In- Atdition, a tferies ojf- pos^lon papers ^(Senesh et 
.#"The Colorado System-Based Curriculum Profect: Position Papters, 
ED 130 924) may be fouAd Sin the ERIC system. i 



* leamiiig activities that students can do using their community's Profile - 

-asl'a-basie-data.aourea . * ' . . ■ \ >1_ 

StatSament of Jbhe Problem * . * * 

Our society today is^ highly mobile iif boiOj^iae and space* Thert' 
is ai) ever-iricreasing gap between the rates of chahgi^^in the iociety at 

^ large an4 iA- schcJol curricula. Bjr the •time young people leave high . 
school, muj;h of the knowlaige they ha^re af^lred is obsolete. 

It is a frightening thought that i^y the tin* t^«V are^ 30, today's 
first graders %dlljhfaye ««it^^ high school-^ ^ 

J* graduates will be 40? by the year 2000. One can assume that during the . 
int^im^.^ changes of considerable proportion will have taken place.* The 
magnitude of change can be envisioned if one recalls the change and 
eviEsnts that; have taken place in the past 40 years:. Ito have experienced 
a. GreJkf Depression, ffe have fought ttaree «Mijbr wars. We have se¥h the * • 
destruction- and reconstruction of western Europe. , »ta.have witnessed the 
birth^of atomic power~ahd of more than 50 new Mitionjil states arotmd the 
globe. We have defeated Nazism and Facism*^ l|i Eurqpe and lived through ^ 
the perl9d of McCarthyisotv We have watcKed the tragadles of assassination 
and tfbandal shake the Presidency. W* have sent astronauts to' the aioon \ • 
and concjuered^reade^^ such as smallpox r^d poJlo. And suddenly 

we have been warned that* we are crossing the tScashold from a world of — • 
abundance into a world of scarcity. / ^ . ^ - 

' fcnmtunities are changlj^.g over* the course of t'iiae. National wilder- , 
ness areas are rapidly becoming mining ^and lumbering cooitamitles." New 

,towns^ are growing in ar^as where mountains have be'en moved to produce oil " 
from shale. Ever-increasing technology is polluting* our rivers and lakes 
and fouling the vejj^allN^e breathe." Small trading towns are^^dying. J 
Mlned-out aroas' arer becoming ghost towns or ski resorts. Many\rural 
communities and small towns are being fipmllowed 1^/ the expanding mega- / , 

fopDlis.*^ Resldehfial iielgjiboffioods a«a SeSoSing ghe€€Ml ViwiiS"9o^er^ 

events'wlthln the time dimension to which youth ia-exposed. The n«w ' 
challenge for education Irtto anticipate j:6e fubire and pr^pfts^e tpdayis 
youth for the 21st ^century. This is what we mean mobility' through 
time. ' ^ . • , 



rae spatial nobility of our §ocie'fey is 'a result of the uneven . 



_distribution-of--ecpnpmi'(: growth tJuroughfout our c?ountry. Every day . ■ 
^ttiousands of, people: l^avfe rural ^reas and migrate to l>ig cities What ' , 
:thLese/.people find is thjit our country is 'not a itielting pot. Rather, it 
xs a bewildering kaleidoscope of values and lifestyles, and rural-migrants 
may find the urban extVironment in conflict, with their values, their train- 
.Ang, amd their custoiiiary way of life. » " * . 

Amoftg the 'migrants are millions of young people, many- of whom are 
squeezed out of small conntunities ^uld ijiimy of %«hom are attracted to large 
coBTOunities by better job opportimities or by the "bright lights." 
Thousands of small communities are» losing their young people to the big 
cities in a steady flow. The Chamber of Coor-erce of One small town 
reported that the general opinion of their town's young people was that 
there was nothing in the town to be proud of or excited about. Thus, 
youth are often eager to leave their home community as soon as. they have 
left school.* At the same time, such young people arrive In the big cities 
unprepared and urban coimtunities ^io not usually have any special means of 
helping those seeking a new or better life-style, • 

At the same time that some people are migrating; to the cit^ies , otSiers 
are migrating away from them. As the wilderness becomes indu8trial4.zed , 



technicians ^and their fami.lies fron urban aifeas move into nonurban environ- 
ments to build pipei^ines or work mines. As urban communities fail to meet 
challenges, they create "refugees" who seek a better quality of life in 
nonurbem' communities. For instance, as large industries seek ^sbejtter . 
environment for their employees or cheaper labor costs axii lover operating 
expenses ^f or themselves, they may^'move from urban to nonurban communities. 
Some of the urban-to-rural migrants aure young people seeking rural life 
without a knowledge of its advantages and disadvantages. They are tempted 

.by romantic idealism, for example, t& purchase farms^, knowing nothing 
about the economic 'difficulties of farming,, the skills required, and the * 

J^BS5g£lj!:^gMg!Lj!^^ Many of the migriints away tram cities 

afe^young people who have made the move with theii^ parents. Often they 
are frustr^tedVn/ their new* surroundings because /of Uie lack of big-city 
activities and because their habits^ do not allow^'them to take ajdvantage 
of coratunity resources -'or to mix comfortably their new acquaintances. 

I " " - 



^ -I 



' ' niirteen million U*S* families change their residence every year* 

Of tHese, 25.5 percent are mo\(ing to a new job/ 11^ i: percent are looking 

for jobSf 7.6 percent are .being .transferred by their empl<ver to a nev ^ 

location, and 18.9 percent are moving djie to military service \or*^or 

easier comruting (Miller 1977 >• In ^these migrations- toward and away from 

^rban centers,* migrants find themselves ^^aced with coewunities different 

,frcm the ones they left-^ Communities are endowed with different resources 

.eaqposed to different^ rates of change, and furaished with different ' 

facilities to respond to change. CoBwunities in different stages of 

economic development, with different social consplexities and with 

different rates j3f change generate movement of goods, ideas, and, 

especially, people. This perpetual interaction maJces^up a system of 

coa»ninities* The nature' of this interaction must be stressed as part of 

the learning; experience of- otir youths, 

Vh^ responses to movement through time and across space vary from 

institution to institution and fkom culture to culture. Wie functions 

of the family, for* exaitqple, -change at different rat^ in different * 

' _____ " 
coimmmities. The degree of friendlllhess ^and r^ighbozliness is different 

in^suburban and ghetto communities. Respbnse^ to new ideas and to chaivges 

are not ^e same in ^ Chicano community as in an Anglo community. The. 

relatiohship^bf^the Native American to ^lis. environment differs sharply ^« 

from that of the Anglo.' How a small coRimmity faces the future will 

difffer from the' way a metropolitan area faces the future. The list* of 

exaitples is endless; there are only a few of the differences that people 

expedience as they move from community to conotunlty. 

niis mobility through time and space is costly tc Americans both as 

individuals- and as a, society. The risk of mobility through time is ' 

> « 

obsolescence. Students with highly specialized or limited educa^tional " 
background are not prepared^ keep up with the changing ' demands of the 
labor market. The result is unemployment and undereaq>loyment , loss of 
income to the individual, and Inc rea sing welfa re burdens to society. 
The risk of mobility ^^through space is geographic mal^idjustment. The 
youth who has grown up in a rural or ''suburbMi^area c6mot face the io0j?lmx 
''ecoidxnic, j^Utioal, and cultural dimensions of urban life. These mal-* 
adjustments nay contribo^te^to^increasing urban crime and, again, to in^- 
creasing welfare burdens of urban society « We must develop a curriculum 



•tJiat helps younf people cope A*£th these dirtensidns of' mobility^ otherwise; 
obsolescence and mafadjustment destroy ' the relevance of their learning ' •* * 
and damage their ability «to function at full potential. . After all, we : * - 
cannot eliminate* changes* jLtv time and space, we can help our young 

people- become awaore of these changes and how 'these ctislocations can affect 
their future lives 'jProviding this he^lp creates a special problem for and 
a serious challerige i:o educators. ' 

• ' '.V , ■ • •■, ■ ■ ' ■ 

The Need for Cciltmunity-School Partnership • 

\^e coramunity. and the school system^ can work together^to help youth 

face the chall^ge of mobility through tinie and space* The partnership- 

between schoo;i m\d pommunity is an Airierican heritage which has produced a 

grassroots curriculum. *• t - y \ 

Not long agc\ the'xjommunity played a djxect and important part in ' 

^the education of yo^th. Ett5>loyroent skills were qained/from alctive appren- » 

ticeships in the trades.' Children learAed directly the skills ^rid businesses' 

of their parents. Youn^j people learned- the operation of the economic ^ 

system through participatiojy in it. They learned the operation of. the * 

political system through observation of a local .^ovemmenh that haid a much 

n>ore vi sable role in the community than is often the case. today. •The 

• • - \ 

homogeneous nature of the coifcnunity contributea to social cohesion; cultural 

consensus was not difficult for young people to observe; and generally, 

chant,.-* occurred slowly enough that personal -adjustments to it could be made. . 

Since World Wars I and II, 'however, science and technology and the , 

trends j^oward greater equality and justice have changed the simple, 

homogeneous community life. Also, business and industry are*demanding a~^* 

better-cducatjad work force r and the economic lif^^ of even the' smallest 

community- is affected by ^global events. This country's polit^al syst^ 

has also become more complex during- this tiine. Government has l>ecome , 

bigger, and it participates more actively in problem solving and in the' 

identification of priorities on every .lev<^l. | Citizens must have a better 

Joiowledge jof. how^tq becigine.,a part^of^ the. p^ pro^essLand how to 

identify locaL and national priprities. In some conminities, ^peopleX 

previously little involved in community activities, including youth, wo|Ben#- 

*.;md ethnic minorities, want to participate in the economic, political, and 

cultural process^. ^ Conflicts are surfacing as the latent forces are becoming 

visibfe. 



' / , / / • V - - -^ ■ 7 >7 

^;cn other coBwrni ties # political apathy maiins political decirlcn 
* maJcina. The mayor of ^a small town cow?lains/ ••You can sit .there and al- . ^\ 

viflbst^get on your hands and knees and beg people to come out to a city: • 
\ ^ . ycotjmclrl meeting to just let us know theJjc intercfsts.. People just ion^t - J - 

•Pr : . / come/" In apathetic ccjiKunities# democracy' and ^freedom ar» dying on the . ^ 

I' ^ith the Jbigh tJegree of, spatial mobi|Lii^ in ^ the United States'^ f ; ^ J 

' communities have beeu invaded* by newcpmers and new idi^as. * These new 

f people and ideas disturb the homogeneous* culture 'of the coonunity# gene|r- 

" ^ ' I ; ,ating conflict and the need J!or conflict managemaitt. ^ " * .-^i 

• • i^i^r^ • ^ ^ • - * .! . . ..^ • ^ . ^ 

5r . In thfe pas±f the schools have been one of. thm institutions commu^ ^ 

7 ^ . \ . ' ' ^ . ' ^ i I ' , 

. ' nities looked to or help , in dealing witfi such problems • The tfocial # * ; . ^ 

\ ; ^ \ ^ ; ,^ . /' \. M . < ^ . * . 

. studies curriculum his been and should be one importartt eletoent in thisV : 

t ' i ' ♦ ' » 

. Unfortunately > -the" concept-oriented social science curriculum^ as it^s^ 

" tiaught today/ has largely lost contact With\real 'life! for ijistance^ 

\ ' . * . - * , : 

nany schools teach economic principles ^hat hav4 little, reference to ^ 

immediate. social realities* Students may be escpos^ t0 os^^oymeitt J^tlieory^ ^ / 

but they cannot ' identify the ec6nOBiic \>ase or' en^loyment opportunities in 
' * . ' ^ \ ' . ' ' . . • / • ' • > /' ' * 

their own, communities- Civics. courses describe general political- insti* * ' 

tutions but. the students neyer havf* contact tKe.-pplltical process in 

their own comraunitiesw- A course 'on tjie cultural syst^ of p the United ^ 

States is limited to *a* description of custofas and beliefs # with no 

reference. to how customs axvdt beliefs ^fi ecision makih^f and gro\y> , 

\ conflicts within vatrious communities*'* The social 'scrienCe, curriculum. as 

• it is taught today then y sep^rate« stadent^^from the .realities of thei^ 
/ • own^jCommunitxes* Sijch a 'practice produces a "cut-f lower civilieation-**? ^ 

* oh€ tha^ has^ lost its roots* ^ . ' ^ 
This cut-flower civilization has been r4inforc^flKby inany adults* 

attitudes -toward vouth. They accuse young people ofj»t staying ^oo tl^^. ' I 
:39b or of not believing in .the old-fashioned work et>£cV.Wie gap between ^ 
youth and com0tun.lty has be^ deepened in recent yea^s by hwh vudehaplj^y- \ . 

nient among teeneigers* Among wiiite youths unenploymhtT^hities J^tweiin IS ^ 
arid 20 perpent; among black youths b^twten 35 and 50 percent. Hin^mum 
wage legislations althougl^ needed^ ift itald to contribute to this un«q>loy« «<r^ 
^ ment. ' Wi^thout work, youth loses self-esteem. The gap be^en youth and , . 
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^ the conimunity has been ^widened* by youths' attitudes toward work* .^To^^, 

jobs are not enough. In 1970, working people under the -|ige of 20 were 

asked, "How bften do you feel you have disine somctning well?" Qnly 23 per- 
^ ' ■ ^ ' 4, ' , , • ^ ^ 

cent of this group said, "Very often" (Wotk in Ameri'ca 1973, p*.45)* -Youth 

admit"^t:o less satisfaction with, jobs today because, there is considerable^ 
T disparity between expectations and realization • Youj^h^ay also that they 

care less for competition and more about self-exf^ession and individual ^ 
.standards, • ^ ' . % - ' / ^ 

\ ^ In suOTuury, the grassroots curricul\Srfti* in which schools , homefc,. and^ 

cdninuxxlities were in close partnership to, prepare youth for "adulthood, was 
'-^.^ V • ^/ « ^ . ' 

^ an American^heritage** Thiai task of , preparation for adultfipod was increas- . 

ing'ly shifted away from, the homes and coinmuriities to the schools. It became 

the .task- o^. jthe schools to prepeure young people to face an ^ increasingly 

complex comnCinity. This has t)een caused by'^the grojp^ing political awareness 

of hitherto politically ^.irrelevant members of the society and by the 

ihdrfeasitig interdependence of the community and the rest of the world. 

The *sc^lools generally have not lived up to this challenge. The 

cufriculoJ*^ especially the social science component, has not related the 

^-•i^£u5lent to the community McT^ttrSia^portant issues of the nation and the ^ 

world. Youth, through ^the school (<airriculum, has been cut off- from social 

reality. Citizens have* become ^ware of the detachment of youth from the * ^ 

cpmnjunity. !Jany times they have blamed the schools and demanded greater ♦ 

a'ccouritab^lityl In over 35* statesT accotfntal^ility ^legislation has been 

introduced and passed. The accountability programs reaffirm the traditional 

grassroots concerns \)y demanding that the educational goals |)ursued by i:he 

idhools be based on the consensus of the community. Accountability programs, 

in gi^^ing a mandate to citizens advisory committees, seek to develop 

^curricula that are rboted in, the soil of the community. 

Th(^ Coma^ity Social Profile System * - - 

The* Community Social Profile System is one educational tool that can 
help ac.counti!d)ili^:y programs carry out their mandate. In' states without 
accountability l4g^tllation, the Ccanrounity Social Profile System can help 
t6 establish a new and' stimulating partnership between the schools and 
/the •community. » * * • ' 



The Cowmfinity Social Profile System is based on a set of documents 
called ComimAity SociaJT Profiles (CSPs). A CSP is a concise, clearly 
vyxtten desfcription of the social system or a commvmity. The Community 
Social Profile System employs profiles of the hcwie corahiunity as well as . 
profiles of coranunities to jrtiich the young people of the comBRunity are 
'likely to migrate. The System is designed to help answer various question^ 
of yduth in a peurticular community, such aa, What makes my community tick? 
Should I stay in my home cpmnunity? How has my conmunity change^ during 
my^peurents* lifetimes and my own? What are the reasons for these changes? - 
.Do '^he chenges increase or decrease my options? there an occupational' 
niche in my oommur^ty^ that I would like to*:occupy? How do. i get the 
necessary training? Must I leave the 'community to prepare* for this niche? 
How can I best use my tadents^ to make my eocimunity a bettfet place to 3 ive ' 
in? What are my chances in" 'other communities? HoW can I prepare %self * 
to occupy a meemlngful position in other communities? What is the 'future 
of my camninity and the other communities .in which I may settle down?. 
What are the costs emd* benefits of moving- away and staying? 

Conmunity profiles may be prepared oy the social science faculty of • 
the school system in the community together with ^ the junior and senior 
high school students. The schools may ca^l on local r^resentatives ofV 
agriculture f labor, business, government, and education for information. 

A CSP deals with fivjf different dimensions of the conj^unity's life. 
The first dimension reflects the physical environment of the commuijity; 
It describes the topography, climate, and natural resources of the community. 
It shows how these resources have shaped the destiny of the ccxnmunity. 

The second* -dimension reflects the history of -the community. It re- 
views those factors that have generated the waves of settlcanent and changes 
Caused -by science and technology- and changing value preferences^. 

The tfhird dimension introduces the economic aspiects of the conmunity. - 
It ^describes the econOTiic base of the comnninity'. The economic dimension 
of the CSP identifies the econcxnic isdfues in the community and describes 
their significance. It shows ther rela1:ionf^ip between the economic issues' 
emd the economic, future of the conmunity. It presents; the ecoriomic 
ability of the community to absorb youth into the local lal>or raarket*.^^t 
presents the economic future of ethnic groups. And, finally ,^ it helps to^ - 



answer questions such asf What are the options of young people who stay • 
in pr leave the community? How do X^^^^ appraise their own future? 

^ ' The foiarth dimension of the social profile deals with the politidal 

< ' • " I ' 

structure and processes of the community. This dimension describes the 

distribution of political powei: and its effect on policy making, distribu- 
tion of welfare, and justice. It analyzes relevant political issues* the 
community's respohse to these issues, and the -attitudes of minority* groups 
toward the issues-. This -cjimension also describes the involvement of local 
youth in the political process and presents the role of .the community and 
tKef local government in planning for the future. 

The 'f if til dimension of the social profile is the- cultural view of ' . 
the community. This (3i3nension 24>plies primarily the analytical ^tools of 
social ant?hropology, sociology, and social psychology* It analyses 

dominant and minority value comroitments and the impact of these on the 

• • , ^ / - 

individuals, families, business, education, .career choice, mobility , and 

the support for art^ music, and theater in the coninunity. It shows the 

rel.ationship between value preferences and achievement, -competition, 

cooperation,* crime, and poverty in the community. ''It shows th^ impact df^ 

the differlfnt sources of learning (family/ school, peer groups, and mass 

ihedia) upon the personali'^y* It also shows the relationship between the- 

values of the youth and the norms of ' the , community and the resulting 

conflicts. * * 

A CSP. includes. supplementary readings. One component is a collection 
of supplementeury readings compiled from interviews, neysj^aper articles, ^ 
and historical documents.-^ The readings present the thoughts of youth and 
their parents , •oldtimers and newcomers, rich and poor/ Anglos amd* non- 
Anglos, blue- and white-collar workers, farmers and craf tspersons, 
professionals and business persons--All of whom. have something to say 
about' the community. Some of them speak of' opportunities and limitations 
Some have hopes and other s'^'have experienced frustratiqns. Soijie complain 
of tJie limited viplon of conriiiinity leeiders.. Their views /vary depending 
on their economic, political-, and cultural roles. / ' 

Another is made up of supplemental readings about migrants coming 
to big cities or to rural aread. Thei?e stories are prepared from infor- 
mation collected by students tracing the footsteps of a random sample of 



graduates of their schools j These data mre collected from school records, 
and personal interviews with the graduatel^, their friexKl^, and tHeir 
oarents. Oliese stories reflect a dride speatrifm ranging from brilliant 
success ^tD They- give students an oppjprtunity to analyze 

thi'vquality,l&t^ appropriateness of the decision-making process s that led 
to^choico^ *in ej^ther success or failure « ^ ; r 

^ . - The Community Profile is always an unfinished documents Citizens, 
educators,, and students m&fe be involv<^ in^poliihing the document from 
moi^th^ to ononth and from year to year* Their task should be to^ But facts 
and opinions irito clearer * focus and to. keep the Conmrunity Profile up to 

date so that it will stimulate the social studies curriculum to meet ^ 

^ . _ • _ * I 

present needs. , ^ 

A social science ciarriculum based on the Coniminity Sodial Profile 
iSysten rielps youth increase^ their options. It enables them to envisage 
their. present and future within. the "bbmmunity or in any other community 
wi4re tdiey may settle. Such a curriculum is an- important tool not only 
for rural and small- town youth, but also for young people livijig i^i 
ur^Dan areas. . . \ *^ 

Th^ Use of the Cotnttunl^y Social Profile . ^ ^ 

^ The Contmonity Social Profile is a useful tool for educalflonil 
decision makers because it shows how the forces inside and outside .the 
communfty affect the well-being of community members, rich and poorer 
young and old. ^ ^ ^ * 

* The educational decision makers may be boards of educatloh, educa- 
tional accountability committees, and, in- some cases, voluntary citizen 
advisory groups which are formed to help shape the curriculujn of the 
school system. . * 

The cownunity Profiles can be used by any or all of these groups 
in the following progressive sfuiges. • , 

State Oner. A citizens groups (school board, accountability committee) 
stixdy the CSP and relat^S^materials . The group may invite resource 



persons^ (1) to explain and elaborate on the Profile, (2) to^cl^ck itf^ 
accuracy, and (3) to ascertain conwunity reactions to the Ptofilf. The" 
study of the Profile may take ten weekly sessions* 



• ' stage Two > The citizen group amends the.CSP. Members of the coronun^Jty 

ShoulA remember that the Coimminity Profil|B is simply a mirror in which the 
comroi|Sity*s image appear** Some people may^objiict to the image they see 
j^-a 41^ -the Profile; the mirror may se^i warped and create a distorted image.' ^ 
• " If^thi^ is the case, inacciiracics which create the warp in the mirror 

n\ust b^ correcA:ed so thit the image reflected is,;-an aecurate on^,* If therj- ' . 
are sharp differences of. opinion coQcerijing the accuracy of^the Communxty 
Profile, commxinity* members may express their diffjerences as foptnotes or a^ , * \ 
dissenting views in the appendix. , ^ * - 

,Some people may object that the image of thfe corafiiunitv' revealed in the 
Community Social Profile is^ accurate but shows blemishes within the community 
^..^ itself which would *have r^ihe^ invisible, without the aid ^ of the mirror. 
In suQh cases, conmunity- mexribers may wish to contribute statements on social 
. problems within the cocpunity that need to bfe corrected by community action. \, 
' During States One and- Two, the citizen group will develop a coinpre- 
hensi^/e image of the evolving,, c<3rorounity and discover how the community's *^ 
past /present, and future affect €he persdnality and the destiny of youth 
in the comminity. \ ■ 

State Three . The citizen grouj? will identify, educational goals of 
.^ts community~usiiig the Profile as ^ basis for generating^ local curriculxjm = 
guidelines. For instance, the following set of goals might be developed: 

1) Students will develop greater community awareness, increasing their 
personal options and improving their sense of citizen responsiy 

bility. . . *' ' / 

2) coiwninity study will Be ^ part of the social studies curriculum 

at air grade levels, K-JL2* ' ' ^ . 

3) Xo make learning more meaningful, the academic program must be ^ 
combined with* cowiunity work experiences commensurate with €he 
speciaj. talents of the student^s. This .combination .of school and 

, • work expexflences will excite j?tudents to prepare thertstslves for 

^ ' » " " ^* * 

the futtire. - ' - ^ - 

,4) To make ^earning i^re meaningful, the cottgninitjTVill be us ed as • ^ 



a laboratory for learning. 
S) The school , administration will maintiin records of graduating 

students' educational £x)d occupadional choices to assist current 

/ ' * 

students in examining future options. . . ^ * 



t 



\ ^ ^ , . . . ^ 

6) i.Sciiools will increase student awareress of the forces that 

generate change in the oonnanity* and in the rost of the world 
and how these uneven rates of change affect the options of* youth 
in the hone connunity and in ^her communities. 

7) Students^ will become aware that changes create inevitable .conflicts > 
within the individuftIL, between individuals and groups, an^ between 

- the cdDBunity and/the rest of the world. Students should become 
more aware that some conflicts are beneficial and some, are harm-f 
ful and that thj^ can learn tb manage' these conflicts. 

8) Schools! wi],l help students develop awareness of how changes affect: ' 
the quality of P-i'«» . ^ * ' ' - 

9) The schqpls and the community will help stiidents rea lize that 
each generation has its^ unique escperiences. Schools and cossnunity 
must^help students relate to an older generation,, which has 
experienced rapid change, adapting to technological innovation, 
and^to rapid sociaL and economic changes 'VccoBdoanying depression 

- and tfar. T& Understand the older generations, students must be 
aware of the» dynamic outlook for the future that accompanied 
innovation and change a!nd of how such experience differs' from ' ; 
their own sense of a static future, generated by their experience 
of a' static past. 

10) , School systems will build a toidge between national scKiial studies 

curridula axid-^^eir,. conntunlties . ' ' ^ * , 

11) The Community Social Profile will be fully utilized in the K-12 
social studies p^'ograms.^ ^ 



12) Students will be trained in the skills of * developing; and updating 
a Comounity Social Profile. * . . i\..- 

school system will work cooperatively with ths* community^ to 
develop student awareness of other cosoninitiA, "^in^^rder to^assijit^^ 
their adjustment to «the tramia of dislocation. 
14} The jitudent'*s goal awarenefis as fit individual and as; a citi'sen will be i 
^developed,* and he/she will be taught Jiow' t^ weigh goals in" terms / 
of costs and benef^s. .Many goali 'caiinot be measured in nionetary j( 
• terms. ^ * " • 

' Stage Four. Dialogue opens between the citlsen group a»l the school 
9ystem concerning educational goals. The school' systiiA will identify thoi 



• ' ''4. r • 



goals that 'afe already in, the process of being i4>l«mented, those that are 
accepted but not'iaplemented, and, finally, 'those that offer a new challenge " 
to the edu'catic^l system. Out*of this . dialogue will come a docuiwBnt, 
"Educational Goals for Individual' and Social Ccffloetence." • . 
i ^Stage Five. Soq^al Science . Curriculxim" Ccnnitt^es tiranslate educationalv 
goals into 10-12 ciirriculum goal?^ For instance , the £ollo»ring curriculum 
goals in^ght be developed: ' 

1) Ihe curriculum should increase the insight of students- with regard- ' 

the operation of the economic, -political, and cultural systema 
of the home conmunity. ' ^ - « 

2) The curriculum should increase the insight of students with regard 

* to the operation of the economic, political, and cultural systems - 
in t^e* complementary tx)^ 

3) The curriculum s>iould improve the choice-making capabilities of 
youth ^/taring of migration and settlement. . 

4) The curridxlum should enable the student, to Weigh the costs and 
btoeflts of future Care^ and residential choices; , 

.5) The curricJUlum AxomZ^ help students gain better insight into'thi 
future.' * . V • \: 

' - ^ ^ V 2^ 1_ 

6) " The-curriculum-^ihdul^"InaFe self-a^c^llss as indir 

viduals and fis citizens. 1 

7) The cnirrlculum should increase students/ Abilities to a^ust to 
changes in ^^ime akvd spice.. ^ r * ' * 

8) The curriculum .should help increase students^ abilities to behave 
appropriately in social situations of different conpliexities. 

a) Tfia curriculum should help to give "students insights as to whether 
^ social conditions (economK;^ political, and cultural) ar* improving 

. or deterioratizig. ^ " 
10) The curriculum should help explain^hpw the-dosdjifot values"^'shape 
' the culture of the ooowirtity, how they affect eotiail cohesion; and 
how they, advance oic hinder conflict resoiutlein. 
- Stage Six. Tsachsrs transUta currloHum goals into classtooB activl^^ 
ties that help to mcfv stud«n^ from scatteted lasights.*to systaoiiiic aware- 
ness and halp to daveipp it»id«nts' ocmp^tence for action in. the laesent world' 
they'inhabit and' tha futura. i»orii^)»ayjWiH halp to. create. Such«*la«srooBi . 




' ^ - ^ • 15 

' ■ ^ )"1 

aptlvlties should promote student awareness in ihe following areas : 

^^alue^^aKax^enesiT, social reality avaf^ess, prol/lem /awa;^es8? system 
, , i^lwaireness, spatial awareness, historical awareness^, wo^k itWareness, . 
/ .leisure awareness, future awareness, '*and knowledge awafreness'. (Dis- 

!.cu8sion ^of the nature of these awarenesses and descriptions of class-- * * f"^ 
* roow activities forrproinoti^g IAot may be found ijn Part III.' Hie- activi- 
ties are not grade-related; most of them can be adapted to any grad^ level.) 
llie diaigram-on the fpl lowing page sunnarizes the; uses of the Ccmmunity 

Social Profile. ' . * ' ' , , . 

t * ♦ 

The Syst<ag^Basetf CMrr &s.a\ National Hod'el - 

In Xlolor ado, \prototype Coimnunityc^ial Prof lies have* been designed, ' 

that evehtually serve as the beginning for development of a national " 

"> . ■* ^ * " ' ^ * , ^ . 

model nor set of national models. 

To deye lop a national model or set, it is iiyortaxj^t that cctamxinities 
throughout the united Statils experiment With Profile development and 'use. 
To achieve this goal, an agency uay hjstve to be established to promote' V* 
/ diiilogues and coordinate the pr6jeot%:J\ _ j ^ ^-^^ " ^ 
' I A variety of models, each rispresen^^ng a different type of -coimttunity, 
shoitld- be-developedt-H5oMaftunitles*6f the- U ftlted-States-may be^classl*^ted*^^=^ 



according to ^ urban, rural non-farm, and rural farm communities. These 



communities may -be grbwin^, static, or declining. Within these ^categories 
most of 'the* U.S. communities could be classified according -to their' 
ec^^toic bases. As few as ten to 15 categorias could cover most of the 

U.S. cocnminities. The following are^ ekanq^leii : ' ^ ^ 

' • ' * ^ ^' A ' 

-«*coamiunities with diversifieo manufacturing and trading 

«-*-qpamuhi ties with single ^durable-gobdni industry arid trading 

— •co«ttunities tfith l£ige*' wholesale and retail trading •« . 

«-*conimmities with an economic base of knowledge industriis, in- 

cliading education . . i * ' 

-^^cpntunities witt} an economic base of defense 



— •cooaunities with an economic base^of cash .graii} farming 

-*-co2teinitles with a- subsistence, economic base ' ^ ^ . . 

p-'selected communities deelgnateid as Standard StatlstioAl Metro^ 
]^litan Arej^sr of 1, 000,0^0". and over, adbing as magnets *fo/ settle- ^ * 
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Educationa?.rGoal3 which ioeet-the futur^ needs of^youth 
remaining in tho hooe' cownonity orjijoving.to other 
communities* .Hiese godls may be translated into 
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to xelate students 
to other environments 
of greater or diffiar- 
ent.. complexities 



to develop multi- 
disciplinafy dimensions 
resulting in.\. . 
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to achieve individual and\TOC!ial goieils of youth 



Evaluation will gepera^te demtod for reinforcement ^ 
or iiiodificatlon ofe.e' T • #^ ' ' * 



Atlanta ,^G^ 
Baltiinore, MD 
Bo^ton> 
•Buffalo, NY 
Dallas-Port Worth, TX 
Detroit, MI 
Ksmsas City« MO 
libs Angelas-Long Beach, GA 
Mixmeapoli^-St. Paul, MN 
New •Orleans, LA 
N^ York, ' 
Newark, NJ • ^ 
Philadelphia'', PA 



Chicago; IL" 

Cincinnati, ^ 
CUveliuid; OH 
Cdluabus,'dH 
Denvex;^Boulder ,00 
Houstm, TX 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Portland, OR * * ^ 
St. Louis, MO ' / 

San piego, CA^ 
Svi^ I^ancisqio-OaM CA 
Seattle«*Ever^tt, WA ^ - 
Washixigt^n> DC 

--Besides metropolitan area^, there* are other nodal points whi'i^h ' 
Stimulate ^gration^ lliese pUceV must be identified in rel4£iojl 



' to .1^e''Plome^ coBiR^^ . 



. 'The »cbor^TAting^*g^cy of the ijSitional model must rewrlt* thexexperi- 
mental socl/il j>l^files iii 'such a viiy^that the strongest features of the/. . 
model are BO^hasised^i^le those details ^tKat are irrelelvant to national 
application ar^s ignored. Such a st^amlined style can serve as a model 
for other coamuni|J.i^s. with similajr «cohomic, political, and cultural * 

fMtureSv " — — ^ " -- ' ; - ^ "^^'T 

Whe n the full set of -national nodftla Is finall y daiveiop»d» •ach achbol 
system Will be able- to select a nodel that ^aost closely matches the hoM * 

' the unique >featu:i^es of the home comcnihity.^ Each scl}ool systm will also' ^ 
be able to choose three oif^foi^r models for comminities. of complexitlea. 
Afferent from th^ home cownunity--coimminities tojrard which youth- from 
the home communit]!. might migrate.^ Thus, the national models can be used' 
to explore, the nature of types of communities surromiding the home without 
having "to^ develop Profiles £dt those unique communities within the region. 



. - * ^ Part II 



Strategias in Preparing a- Conwunity Social Profile 



Part 1 of this paper explained the rationale of a coimminity-based 
sotfi'al science education program, using as its foundation a document known 
" as a Comraunity ^ociai" Profile {CSP^ The CSP can be a valuable tool for 
bringing about a cc»Bmmity-sclKX>l partnership in the classroom. It^ can 
provide a new dimenslori to social science education end add a new depth 
. to the cxirriqxlum. Yet^ as in all innovative* endeavors^ it is not enough 

^ > ;'Si»Ply to ccnmit teachers and students # a citizens group,. or even traine^l, 
V ' 7^ > professionals to the task of assemblying a CSPe Preparina a CSP is a task 
drinandihg. careful advance planning and a clearly defined notion of wh^t- the 
""X , finished product will be. Without this, those preparing the CSP are likely 
^ - to find themselves with ah accumulation of facts, statistics, and personal 

"interviews, but no idea about how they all fit- togethet. ^ 

^ ^ ^ < What follows is k sunna^ of the^ proceia through which a CSP may b>e 
^ * - cco^iledt. It includes discussion of the process of agreeing upon the 
purpose alhd basic content of the "CSP>-of thet theoretical foundations " 
underpfinning the profile, and of specific '^robleiar that ray bii encountered 
— ' J in developing a CSP for any awmmunitVe : (The Appsfidix to this paper provides 
r a detailed/' step-by-step gtdde for' making content decisions for the CSP 
- . „ and provides a verbal picture of what a coB?pleted CSP contains •) 



ClarifyJLng Purposes ^ ^ ' ' * 

The purpo^Jie^ of a C.SP, is different from conwunity surveys that provide 
informat*^on about particular issues"^or segments of the population^ A T 
Prof ile is designed to provide teacj^s, schod^adsdnistirator^/' and cltisen 
advisory groups with information they ^need for sound educational decXsidn 
making, ^School administrators w ose the Profile tib plan f or f ftturriv/ 
educational needs and even prepare long-range budget forecasts.' * School 

boards may find 'the docuatnt us«f;il in piannlhg for future schooi-be^^ 

— . . \ , Ai. « ^ ' 

iwuas,'' Citiseii advisoinr groty^s outy.find it JielpfuJ^'^in M«inr'<^ i«ehool*a 
role ill tiie icownmlty aor^ clearly and in «>fe ljw recoMMi^tiiaia for' 
i«l>rpvlne( the' school's responsiveAess- to coSMinllj^^^heelife.. In 



t 

sooie states. 




these groups can^use the CSP td aid in their legislated responsiblity for 
defining curriculum objectives' as part of the educatipnal accountability 
process. * , i 

* In addition to tfie CSP'a rble in educational decision miking, it has 
a direct role ih educating— and' in helping students with personal decision 
makjjig. TeacHers can use^the^Pii'bfile to provide their -students with a social 
sAence education thit has cleM^ local felevaiice. Students can thus l^earn 
how to^becoM active participants in their cowmvuiity ' s socialT' system and 
can better ^aluate thei^ own peMonal options in regard to remaining in 
the hone corinrunity or migrating to oth^r coBBWinities/ 

These are the "ultimate outcolnes a local^coomunity should expect its 
CSP to address, llierefore, the blsic fr^mev/ork of 'the CSP will be similar 

\- — — ^ : -sr— ' — - 

irora cOTimunity to cocmtunity. However, iit5>ortant modifications jbo t^6 basic 
model .can and should be made when ttey make >the finished product more 
.useful to the schools, the communityr/ tfie teachers, and, 'ultimately, to the 
students themselves. A variety of f tactions other tiiian those mentioned 
above might be served by .a CSP so modifiedi For instance, althdugh the CSP 
,is not a, marketing sxirvey, it migh€ bte \i^ful to businesses that are con- 
cerned with the marketing potential off new "products or to companies tonsid- ^ 
ering a move^to the area* Although thfe C^P is not accompr«hensive planning 
document, it might be helpful to city ^dministrators in their efforts to 
identify and clarify the- comnunity's needs for governmental services. Or, 
the CSP could provide a valuable, cotnprehensive survey of the community's 
social system to augment .specialized reports and studies undertaken ,by^ 
other .groups. ^ ^ ■ i . . ' 

Ideally, all segments 'of the cfommunity should participate in the 
■planning. process for the CSP. Broad participation wuld insure that issues 
of special conmuJiity interest iwfidy concern that might otherwise be overlooked 

i 



are included in* the finished docvonent. In this way, €he CSP would become 
a resource with applications reaching beyond the educational system itself. 
When the purposes that the CSP is intai^ed to fulfill are clarified, at the 
outset with full co^wtunity participation, those preparing the CSP will find 
their task much easier. ' 
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Specifying Fcacmat - * ^ : » ' . 

A second part the planning process in- CSP develcpnent ii^lveil * 
clarifying* a conception of What "the finished product niill lobk^ l^e in"^ ' 
regard to. style and form* .GuWelirtes for researchers luid ^^riters to".^ *. 
follow in preparing a CSP tdjfiit include the f ollowin^i / 

•1) The CSP should be readmbl^l^ That is/, it should be understandable 
t^a wide reading public in the/cd«unitirj|&jn:itteh in such a lijuy * 
that"" it becomes an en joyabli and informative, readtng experimice, . 
V rather than a difficult and tedious task;,. ; ) ^ l\ 

2) It should ^e ^concise. * About 200 to 250. pages are suggested/ 

, although the Iwigth will vary depending 0n tHe:sise#an4 social * 
^ • • - , , ^ "* > *i" * ' 

complexity of the oonnmnity being «tudiei!i.. Hoirever/the iCSP. 

oust present its material in a manner-thatf^focuses on key issues 

and avqids Wordiness ^ , / 

3) It should be analytical^ Jbut not owrJy technical; Technical 
material, when included, must be es^lai^ in simple and under«* ^ 
standable language. Moreover, tr« style and .lah^ai^e used^^ougn*- 

" out-the*CSP. must be sutfh that it a;ilcvs lay readers to under- i ^ 
stand social science concepts arid analysis/ ^1 
.4) It should be well orffanl3(ed^ Careful attention •to the table of - • 
contents, c>>.^pt«r headings, and t^e extensive, use of Vleicriptiv^. ' 
subheadings will enhance^ th^ docuibeht's usefulness as a refMWie 
and teacKing voc^l. ^ ^ 

5) It should be in usablfi^form^ A Profilif punched (or a ring 

binder has the advantage tAat sectlcns may Jbe copi^i for special;.^' \ 
use by st^jUents. Whether the ^flle itself is prepared for a 
ring binder or .is permanently bound; CBP materials, sucli as 

classroom activitiee^ and 4yppendices#„ should be in a -loose^eaf 
formiit for easy access by tcfache'rs and students. 



Putting Togetfrw: « Be«— rch ana Writing Tei / -» 



Few acbool district* evi afford the eipenM of hiring » teas of eooisl 

•cientitfts to prepare a CJR their coawanity. Iven if f unla. were g 

t ■< ' . ■* ' ' •" ■ „ 

available, there are at present few social scientists with* specifier txaiq- 

ing in CSP construction for.edu^itional purposes who 'eould undertake the , 



task. The chief responsibility -for the preparation of the CSV miSt lie 

« i ^ / 

with the schools and the conanunity themselves. Several options present 

^' ^ . 

themselves in -this regard: - ^ 

1) Local /college students may be used as data collectors # tinder 

the supetvision of local college or university 'social scientists. 

If a clx>se alli«mce exists between theUocal^ijublic schools and 

local institutions of higher education, a cooperative venture 

may be undertaken for CSP development, witti students' work as \ 

data collectors receiving college credit In fecial social science 

courses. / ^ ^ - ' 

^ Social science. teachers in high schools^may r with tfie~ReIp"or - 

guidelines and manuals Jrepated iSy social scientists, conduct « 

special courses for selected high School students who^may 'se^ve ^> 

aa.diOacollectprs. /Xt^this writing, the preparation of detailed •^^:« 

guidelines for" jusir^^ School and college students^^n the ^ 

preparation of a CSP for the 1)gden, Utah,^ea in association ' 
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with Weber State College is underway. * ^ \ ' 
3)* In some oowmunities, Interest may be such that. commujxi,ty* service 
groups may be willing to devote menders' time in a /Cooperative * 
. effort to gather data for a GSP, uiider the supervision of social 
scientists^ in the community. • ^ ^ 

vhas been collected, ^professional social scier^ists or 
4nce teachers and cvfirriculum specialists, may be use^ 
to write the CSP in final form. Alternately, local newspaper 
reporters with a solid grasp of the community's social structtftre 
may, with supervision r be enlisted to prepare the. final document. 
In some cases, college students and advanced high school student's 
may, with supervision and assistance, contribute to the wxlting 
of ^the CSP. I ' . ' ; * - 

' The participants involve! in the proration of the CS^ may include 
high school and college students, teachers, professional ibcial scientists, 
and interested' members of the conmnmity or connrunity groups,, depending on 
the 1 human arid financial resources available to the school and the conimiriity 
Any staff;? however, must begin its work with a well-defined vision of %rtiat 
the^P should contain.^ This involves a gerception^of what kinds of data, 
to include in the CSP and how to structure that data in a meaningful way. 
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Selecjblng Content and Structuring the CSP 
" \ The^st difficult task in constructing a CSP is aiiswring the 
•simple question, Shoulcf" this ^h^aterial be included? Typically, even in 
^small communities, researchers will find that a>^eat deal of infor- 
mation -about, the comnunity is available. Statistics of all kinds are 

^ available f rm .governxr^nt census reports. Transcriptions of taper- ' ' 

recorded interviews may run into hundreds of pages, and special reports 
' many ^sources mAy proyide an overwhelming dat^ base. .Outlines con- 
^ taining specific questions to be answered can and should" be used to hAp 

•/define relevant content and to avoid the temptation to include material, 
.In the Profile simply, because it is readily available. Even outlines, 
.however r will not -always answer ques tions about conten t selection , 
. especially when v^lid atteitpts are* Wde to adapt generalized outlines ^ 
.to portray'the unique personality of the community* For,tunately/ there 

^ "are some guidelines that can* direct decisions on content and provide' 
balaiice to the CSR. - * / 



Community siirveys are noV new to education,, and^surveys' of different 
kinds have been used for many purposes . ' Surveys have ^en conducted to 
.assess* the need f ors conihinity education programs (Bedggood 1975); to ' 
identify appropriate directions for vocational draining (Allred and * 
Myers 1973) r to evaluate continuing education (Brooks 1972), and to 
provi^.e a gauge of public opinion useful to school administrators 
(Conway al- 1974). 

< -> * 

Designing a systfem-based social science curriculum, however, requires 

a broader view of the community than surveys "such as these can provide* 

Community researchers ^interested in a comprehensive social survey of their, 

community would do well to refer to^ Roland Wa'rren's Studying Your Coimunity 

(1955) , which provides a se^ries of, questions that carf be asked regaarding- 

such topics as the community's economic life; government; politics, and 

law enforcement/ housing; recreatioa; and intergroup relations. ■ Although 

this guide to community surveys is sdmewhat datedf, it does provide some 

very .Helpful ideas for generating questions about the community and its 

subsystems. Another helpful so&cd that views the community as a system 

is The Conmmnity: An Introduction to a Social System by Irwin T- Sanders 

(1966) . Sandys takes a more theoretical approach to the community. 



exgLaining its* social system /rom a sociological perspective. 

Even more theoretical in itj^ approach to the community as a social 
system.is Roland Warren's- The Community In America (1972). Merer Warren 
presents in .a concise and readable fashion 4> generalized framework that 
can be adapted* for use in preparing a CSP. This framework can be of great 
usefulness in c^anizing the cdntent of the cSf and in showing the inter- 
relationships among the vatious components of the conmtu^it^f^'s social 
system. Warren approaches the study of the ccimmini^ firtft from the per-*- 
spective of the ftinctions that the community social system must perform; 
tecond from the perspectiye of the vaurious social structures* or social . 
units, that petform these functions; and, finally, from the perspectives 
of ;the delegation ^f these functions to, social patterns %dthin and out- 
.sid^e-^of-the coitBmmity.--V«"n does not prov id e an-x>ui:line^fjOTz^a_CSP. ^ 



(Such em outline is presented in the Appendix to this volume.) Rather, 
Warren providus a, conceptual framework, that can be adapted to provide an 
overall iinage. of the community as a social system. The adaptation of his 
>yorlc'caii 'heip-€SP-resea rchers to answ e r two very iypo rtant- qviestions: 
What i^ meant by •'viewing the community as a social^ system"? and/ What 
kinds of relationships should I look for as I gather and assemble data 
for the CSP? " ^ - ' . 

A Conceptual Framework "for Viewing the -Community as a Social System 

Any community is a bewildering maze of families, organitations, • 
businesses, industries, and governmental units, each with their own goals, 
values, ./and methods of operation. In order to cut through this maze and . 
tinderstand the relationships between these building blocks of the cOTrtunity 
some sort of model is needed to provide a pattern for understanding the 
social -system. One way to understand the commtinity as a social syst^ is 
to identify, the functions that aiiy community must perform if it is to 
survive as a* social system. Warren* has identified five tnajor function^ 
that any viable coimntinity must perform: * ^ ^ 
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A community must perform ihe production-^istribatioii'^ 
consumption function. That is, it must provide oppor- 
ttinities' for the production 'of goods and services^ the dis* 
tribution of^$oods axid services to community residents, 
and the consusqption of these goods and services. Thi^ ^ 
function/Is of tin 'thought of as the prerogative o'f the 
bus^^ess commtinityi which provides rjobs leading to the 
product;ion of goods, and services/ the di8tril)ution of ^ 
these through t:he market .mechanism, and their consumption 
by feimilies and other businesses within or outsi<3(e of the 
cfcromunity^ However, other social units in the community' 
perform this function as well, thougli^-ih different Ways, 
family members perform services for one another that are 
distributed within the family on a sharing iSksis; vol\xntary . 
non-*profit orgaxiizations provide goods ahd services to their 
own members and others in the community often in -th^ form 
-of gifts ot donations; «uid*lc did govertunent units provide 
goods and services that are supported by taxes and fees;* 
Thus, the* production-dijstribution-consumption function is 

performed by many social unit^'in the community.* 

/ - 

Socialization is the process by which members of the" 
community axe le* to accept the values, norms of behavior, 
and predominant attitudes of the community. In the past, 
this process was carried out primarily by the family and 
th^ church. Today, the socialization proce'ss is in laxge . 
measure the rj5spoh2?ibility b,f the school. , While the social- 
ization process. iS especially important f6r chil^en, all 
community mernbers undergo a. continuous socialization ^process 
throughout "their lives,' as co-workers, fellow club members, 
emd formal government policies and' regulations influence 
people injways that encourage their conformity with the 
traditional veilues and behaviors that correspond to their 
individual and group associations within the community. 
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-Social control is 'closely associated vitK socialization in that 
it proviaes the mechanisms for enforcing ^innunity nqris ind 
values. *The ultimare source -of' power for social cohtrol lies 
with state and. federal governments and laws, and to a^lesser ^ 
ejctent with local govemmentie and their ordinances. The 
agents of this kind of formal social contifel, such as the 
policy force, the courts, ^and local penal institutions, aire 
usually located in the ooaswmity itself. Less formal kinds 
of. social control are, found in family and neighborhood groups., 
voluntary organisations, churches,, and"^ businesses, irtiere 
.ap^oval or disapproval of an individu^al's action^s may lead . 
to conformity with group b^avioral ejjpectations. 
Social^ participation is a function that provides for the 
interaction of individuals wdth one another. In a complex * 
social syst«, peq?le interact with one another in a 
variety of contexts.. ..!fliey act as family members-,. neighbors,^ 
workers and V supervisors, members of churches and other 
voluntary ^associations , and citizens. In' each context, the • 
individual holds a position # sucli as father', mother, pr 
chifd, foreman, church meinber, and voter . Bacji position 
carries Witii it a role, or expected behavior, that is ^ 
appropriate to that position. It' is tlurough occupying - . \ 
positions in .various social ipits that spcial^ participation 
takes place. 

Allied with the social participation function is that of 
matual support. This is provided when indivifiiials and social 
units depend on one another in carrying out their roles as 
ccpmunity members. Families are, especially^in^rtant in 
their regard, prpvi'ding a- free exchange. of goods and services 
and fulfilling emotional and socialisation needs. Neighbors 
and voluntary 'prganizations provide this to a lesser degree. 
Businesses and .go yemmant agencies provide mutual support to 
one another and to other social' units, as they prbvide goods 
-" and services to families and to one another, and- receive? from 



other units the •labo^'f orce , profits, ^and taxes tWey he^to 
^ onerate. 3 • / a 

'It is^olear that these functions nfccessary for the^continued v. 
viabidity of the social system are caurried out by d^fterent soci3l units 
in different ways; All of these social units have already been mentioned, 



but they may be listed and clsurifieds 



Individual and Families: , These comprise the most numerous kind of 
^ social unit.' : They include single individuals, and famij^ies of - 

. *a/vau:iety of size auid structure, including extended families* 
Neighborhoods and ad ^hoc informal groups: Neighborhoods may be . 
cbnsidered as social units .only if some degree of "neighBoring , 
or social interaction occurs among people living in close physiqal 
. proximity. Neighborhoods in which no one 'Icnows his or. her neigh- 
bors, axvd whe2^e there is no social contact, are not 'neighborhoods 
/in the social- sense, but only in tHe geographical bense. Ad hoc 
informal groups are those groups that center around a single 
Issue, and dissolve after the issue has been confronted. These 
may be neighborhood centered, as when neighbors form a gro u p to > 



. urge ;the^city goverxwient to improve their sidewalks, or" they may 
reach o.ut to other members of t^ie, community , as' when people foinn 
a group to fight or support a .new city ordinance • '/ 

Voluntary non-profit associations: ^ese social units have* a formal 
structure, with d^ignated^Iead^rship and J^meniber ship responsibil- 
. ities. T]t:ey includ)^ health and welfeure organMBj^ns, clubc ,and« 
fraternal organizati\>ns , and political orgariissatSis, as example?. 

Profit-making enterprises: These include all businesses in the £ 
community that operate with ^ profit motive. 

Official government bodies: These include all branchife of local 
government, and state and federal agencies' that operate within 

the •comftunity* 

'f _ * * 

These social units axe responsible fog^ carrying out tAe five/f unctions 
listed^'earlier. They do so* through their social linkages %dthin and . 
outside the commurW^* , * 
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It would be a difficult tAsk ipdeed to discover in the Urff. today, 
any community: that does not have' extensive ties, to the larger American. I 
iailturer Ey^n tl^e moat semofce and isolated communities are linked with ^ 
ot;her parts of t^ie country through tel^evision and/or radio. Few com- 
munities are self-sufficient in the eaSnomic sense, 'and most communities 
experience a constant flow .of goods 'and services to and from other parts 
of thte' country.' *In order to view the systemifc linkages that' tie the 
qpnnunity to the larger society, Wefrren has defined a systemic pattern • 
that exists in all communities. This is a vertical pattern and consists 
of the formal organizational and functiWl ties that link the local 
social units -ttf'iiheir affiliates at. higher levej.s bey^jmd the community.^ 
■Thrte 'linkages are weak or nonexistent for fami;Lies, neighborhoods, and ^ 
informai^ad hoc groups, but they have become .increasingly important for / 
formal voluntary organizations,, businesses, and local government bodies. 
Many local voluntary organizatiorts,* such as health .and .welfare 
•organizations, fraternal organizJitions , and churches, have formal links 
to their headquarters at a state or national level. These links are 
characterized l?y a well-defined hierarchy 'of auth^ity and responsibility. 
That is, they are characterized by a fdrroal bureaucratic structure. In 
a siKllar way, many" local busineiBse*, such as factories and chain stores, 
are iipked to headquarters outside the comunity. LocaL, ggjrex:nments , 
while enjoying some degree of atitonomy, are restricted in the scope of 
the operations by power* g^€ed by the .state, and. the locajL bureaus , of 
stat^ and federal agencies in the community are direct!^ tied to higher 
levels of authority chat manda^ many of their local functions from out- 
side the commtmity*. " Because these linkages are characterized by a formal 
bureaucratic structure, they tend to be task or icnted,'~with specified 
" objective.s vid -procedures for meeting obiectives, whether they' be raising 
money for local and national health organizations, producing goods and 
services for sale, or providing conpliarice with state and federal laws. 

In contrast t/this vertical pa'ttem is the horizontal pattern, . 
within the conmunit^. This pattern" links the comm«inity»s sociaj units . 
not with outside systemsVbut w4.th other social units within, the community 
This pattern is less formal than the vertical pattern, since there is no 
"president" of the community as a whole, coordinating all community 
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©eiibers in achieving specifiied ta^ks, as there might be in a Iwsiness or 

formal volTontary.organizatjLph. The^ comnunity taken as a whole lacks a 

i ' * ^ " ^ 
:e.^ However r it does provide ties.*etweehiv^ 

^local business tod industiryr local govemmientr local schools r voltmtary 

organizati<^^Sf and fani^lLfeL ' It is the^'irrfprmal cooperative nfetwork tha't 

is most visible when the /diverse elements qf *the c»Cflminity come together 

• to meet common ccwcerne. / / When it is strongr^the community. can, work • 
effectively toward locar goals, when it is weak, the community may find 
itself lacking cohesioni/a^ sense of i^iitity/ and the ability to confront 
common goal's. While thi vertical pattern is primarily concerned with the 

.accomplishment of specific tasks^ the horizontal pattern is concerned 
mainly *with providing /for bhe maintenance of the cooperative' networks • 
' within" the community iiJ-a^. ipforma^l basis/ • 

In studying the donoiunityr it is important to identify the linkages 

- within the vertical at(d horizontal patterns that ^% sources ol^ 
corawunity decisipri making can be identified. Whether decisions affecting 
the conmunity are^ 

local affiliates in/|bh6 vertical pattern or whether tihey-are made 

primarily by comn\!aM/ty,r Jthe horizontal. pattern 

// ■ ' ; •-^ ' • ^ ' • ^ 

will largely determine the future of the locil social system and the 
1 ' ./ 

- goals it will pursK 



Some Researbh Too] 



This brief si 



bf •Warren's analysis of'^the social functions , the \ 



social unite and /the vertical and ho;rizori?al patterns that help to 
identify the coramiriity's^j^^ has skipped over many gf the ^ 

iifi{>lications the njanalysi^^has for fully^derstamding how a coittoinity 
Astern ^ 



functions as 'a 

in Am0ti0^ for 

. ft 

ful in dbsignin^ 
of what thevCSI 
One suck ^opl 
The matri 
Social unita 



Readers are^enc^uraged ^o >ref er to the Cpamnijby 



pther elaboration. Even ^thls summary , however, ^ is ^ he Ip* - 
bools^ that will aid CSP researchers in gaining an image 
^h6^14c>contaih and 'the relationships it should fixplore«f 
the matrix ^presented in Figure 2 on the next page. 
^i« simply a way of categorizing" the roles that different 
rform.in carrying out the functions necesseury for the 
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ccmnunity^s ^ial systw. As research progresses for the CSP, researchers^ ^•'^ 
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Figure 2. 
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can complete -each box7in the 'matrix in turn. Differint cqmmuriities of 
varying sizes %nd social domplexity will show different patterns- envergin^ 
from the matrix. For example, *in small communities, ^any functions may 
be performed by-f-«nilies and" neighborhopd grpxips, while in large cities,^ \ 
these social units may be of less importance, delegating the performance* 
of functional objectives to more^prmal and more organizela social units, 
such as j>rof it-making enterprises and^overnmeHt^agehc^i^s. ' In completing 
the boxes in the matrix, researchers •might asJt thV^^llowing questions: 

•1) What are the particular organizations, informal* groups, businesses 
and business groups^ goverliment agencies that perform the functions? 
Wh^re possible, thpak should b^ listed by naxt^ • t 
2) Hbw do the^^thods of performance differ-a»oxl9 social^ units?, Are 
they modified, as with foimal voluntary organizations and gcfyern- * 
ment bodies, or .are they iniEormal, as .in the famiiy?> HoH^dd tfae^ 
various social limits vary in .the .effectiveness with which- they 
perform the functions?^ ' . , \ ^ * ^ 

'3) Who are the specific individuals in each social unit who hav^ ^ * 
. * * ' special power or authority to perform the f unctions^ .What are 

the particular positions and role% that exist Vithin each social 
unit that are necessary in the performance of functional- objectives? 
' riow did individuals achieve these positions?^ y * 
The information that Vil^ emerge from the completion of the matrix in. 
Figure 1 will^be of assistance to those preparing the CSP and din also be ^ 
adapted for direct , clAssroom applications, as student* are taugfit the 
relevance .of systemic linkages between social units and the. functions thejr 

perform. ^ ' * ^ * — ^ 

^V* A" somewhat different picture of the c<?nmtunity's soci^lt^yitem em^ges 
when social unit's are viewed\in their ,^rel|itionships with one anothert^ This 
can be done by comparing the ih^^uts ind outputs, of the exchdnge relation- « " 
ships, among social units. . A useful tooi for this purpose is illustrated 
in Figure 3, on page 31. . . \ . < ' 

While Figure 3 may #?ptar- to be complex; it is really ijuite simple to 
prepare and to und«r«tsri«i. Each box in t^ie matrix contains two kinds of 
information. The inpJt -fide contains the contributions that the social 
unit at the head of each cojumn m*)ce» to other social units, either of the 
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same type o2rof a different type* The output side contains the, outputs? 
at contributio|iSr that the other social unit (listed down the left hand 
side) makes to it. For exair4>le, the first column^ headed by •'Families 
and Individuals*' contains five boxes. (Other columns have fe%*er boxes, 
to avoid duplication of 'information.) iThe top half of the first box in\ 
this c^.lumn contains informajdon regarding the kinds of contributions 
(inputs) that families and individuals make to other, families and indiv- 
iduals. These might include lending tools and other goods, providing 
fir^ancial assistance to close ^friends and relatives, and^ the like* The 
output half of this box represents the converse situation, though .in a 
very compicanentary way: What do families and individuals receive from 
other ^families, i.e.,* is there reciprocity? The second box In the 
column headed ••Families and Individuals'* intersects with the row •'Neighbor- 
hpods and Af Hoc Groups." .The input side of this box contains those 
things that families and individuals provide to such groins, such ms ^ .^^ 
lendixjg and socializing jamong neighbors, and the participation^ leader- • ^ 
ship, and fin«mcial support that they provide to infernal groups* The 
output side contains those slices that neighborhoods md informal * 
groups provide to families, such as help in time of family crisis and 
organized ad hoc group organization for such purposes as meeting %d.th^ 
city of ficials ' to encourage the building of sidewalks in the neighbor- 
hood*, meeting with school board . mciribers to di'scuss a new .schocfl- program, 
or organising a boycott of a local business establishment. . the other 
hand, this box may be relatively empty if there id little "neighboring^' 

or group activity of an ad hoc nature in the cowttunity* 

• • • * 

Each box of the matrix is completed in a similar way. When the 
is conqplete, it provides a comprehensive piqture of interunit 
onships in the communityl The matrix can j^ovlde researchers with " 
tic view of the social relationships in the connunity* Thus ft 
general guideline for research. The matrix can also be usM as 
and, in addition,' it can answer, specific questions 
about cconunity isstles that otherwise may be unclftn^i. For exaoiple, a' 
school board may want to know why a school bond issuf was defeated at the - 
polls. This question may be approached by investigating the systemic - 
relationship between the school board (a government body) and other social 
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units in the conmiunity. Did the bond issue fail because it lacked 
poi^i^ive'^input from families? from special ad hoc groups formed to in- 
vestigate the rieed if or the bond , issue? from formal voluntary associ-: 
ations and clubs?, from the business community? Kas there a relation- 
ship between the lack^of positive inputs and the outputs or benefits 
that each kind of social unit failed to perceive as a result of. the 
bond issue? These kinds of questions dre obviously much easier to 
answer if, information is available about the systematic relationships 
among social units. In the case of a %chool bond failure,. loqal school 
officials might %«ell make use of a matrix such as that; in Figure 3, 
.inclviding in. their study the names of specific qtonpn, organisations, 
businesses^ and individuals who were instrumental in defeating.tha issue 
and attenqpt to^iniild constructive systemic ties with them in the future- 

Onej' final tool, suggested by Warren's wprk, will be of importance 
for CSP resear9hers. This is sin«>ly a listing of the linkages that 
define the community's vertical and horizontal patterns in relation to 
the various social^unit?^ in the community. This simple and useful tool 
is presented in' Figure 4 below. 

; . I . Figure ,4. 

. Vertical and Horizontal Linkages ;in the Community 

I Vertical Strength Horizontal Strength 

L * - Linkages . or Linkages , or^ * 

Weakness ^ Weakness 
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Itie research tool illxistrated itv^ Figure 4 can be ueed to idwitify the 

systemic linkages that directly tie the coenunity to ext^aciofMtttnixy''8ystetts 

- ' * ' " ^ • ' > . , ^ / ^ > 

by^.yay of their lo^al affiliates.. The relative degree of IppU autTonosy. 

.that the coommitry exercises in shaping Its o%m future can be ^een by: 

identifying th^ coiupairative strengths and veaJcne^ses ttiat ^ist in linlcages 

in the vertical pattern , in th« same vay,* 1:he strengths and vealcneises' in 

« the horizontal pattern 'idll show how effective the coMunitiy ^s ^likj^Xy: to 

be in nMting local needs witlhout 9ut^i4e lm\p .or interfiurence. If^to ^ . i 

viewed in an historciaXjperspective^ these patterns My 8;»w the cosKailty 

» • . ■ * ^ /* , ^ 

has come to depend>ind:easingly on social systems outsii',^ the.ooemunity 

. * ' * * * .' -^ - r ■ ' 

2his research tool can also be used effectively in understanding 
conflict^ in t^e conrmmity« Local social unitui with strong ties in the 
vertical pattern, <tich as V factory that is a sub*W^^»ry of a naftional 
corporation, nay at^^imes find themselves. 9aught btftwe^, demands*' f|rom | 
their vertical hierarchy and those aiising in the local community.' A \ 
local factory Wikger, for example, may receive instructions fropii company 

, ttea^qpuorters to reduce his worK force and, at txk ^j»e time, feel pressures 

^t^ro^o&^ viembers o.f the community to tetain- the^preMit ^rk Iforce ixu * \ 
ccnmuhity welfare. ' Such co&f lifting demands from the >prticCt 

^-and'^borizbntal patterns .trise when individuals Ht>ld: different and spmetim|s 
conttfldictdry positions in each patteim. The fac^tory manager, for example, 
holdis^ij^ definite ^iiition in the hiemfehy'^f .his cqyni^y and.a number of 
tess'.formal positionft in thl h(»rlVontal<pattern commu ni ty # such ai 

mittber of the local Chamber of ^pcqim^rce, chitrch^ deacon, neighbor^ 
!She sixccess that A comtouiit^chieves in resolving ccmf lict »my depend' on 
whether, in a particulist i^€ance,,'±he conflict arises solely within the ^ 

^ horisontai pattern, where It Wy^be rem^ed througH'^coaprcmise or arbi-» 
tt^tion, or it 'arises f rosT a confront&oon between omtradictory role ^ ^ 
expectatiqfis. frcn the vertical atid horisomtal patterns. If dieistene 
causing conflict ^e mandated from hierarcbiee^puteide the coeMihity, 
they may be/difficult or ^impossible, to change. In^ this case, the ocmunity 
may adjust to the dfcisibir or the conf UlM: id^ oontiJiue^t - \' '"^^ ;^ 

' Zb gatheri^ infonM^^ tQpl in rigure^4, C8P ' 

teseardiers wlH find' It itofpfui to identify, 'irti^rever polsiblev q^lfic 
associations, busiMsses, ^a»& govera^ agencies idth ties to hieterchies 



in the vertical pattern* In large communities, typical representative 
groups m^y. be studied. Likewise, horizontal linkages should be specified 
wi^h reference to definite orgamizationsr, such as the ^Chamber of Commerce , 
the .UniteS^Way, and^he Council of Churches. In each^.case, the type of 
linkage, whet:her iiifomai or bureaucratized, and the relative strength 
or weakness of the linkage, should be specified. \. , 

Designing the Community Social Profile • " ^ \ 

Prepeuring a CSP for curriculum purppses requires 'a sensitivity to 
local needs aS^ the special quklities of the community. For this reason, 
no 'two profiles will ever be quite identical in design. However,^ there 
a^ gjiidefines that can be followed in preparix\g; a CSP, and^ that can' be 

\ adapted to most local situations. The adaptations of- Warren's analysis, - 
fJrSsented in the* preceding section, prpvide- some helpful tools that CSP . 
researchers may use in clarifying their own iAage o^ what the CSP should 
contain; /nfonnation gathered with the use of thesp tools / shoi^ld be an 
important c6it?>onent of theV:SP. ,Yet these tools do not provide a 
detailed outline of set of guidelines to b^ followed in the actual re- 
search activities involved in CSP development: For that reason, an out- 

' line for CSP development has been developed. The'oxl^ilne iijoludes t 
TOctions on the setting of the social systemr-including its physical 
environment, its history, and its demography—and tl^^conomic, political, 
and cultural systems within the community. This o/tline, presented in 
the Appendix, may serve as a "starting point- for t^ose pfanning to survey 
their own community. . * ^ 

JCn addition to material such' as that suggested in the outline, the 
Profile can be supplemented with an appendix containing useful statis- 
tical information, rei>orts prepared for specific purposes by government 
and private groups, and newspaper clippings relevant to material mentioned 
in the •.Profile itself*. "Surveys of student attittad^ and future plans 
can be included as an aid in planning cxirriculum applications , of the v 
Profile; and the results of any other ^ul/eys unciertaken in Profile pre- 
^paration might be used in the CSP appendix. The appendix should serve 
to augment 'arndf expand upon ideas- presented in the Profile and shoufd 
coatain information that would make the Profile cumbersome if included 
directly in the main document. • " J 



In summary/ the CSP should be a readable, interesting document , 
.probably riot exceeding 200 to 250 typed pages* Statis1:ical tables and', 
graphs can be used eff 'actively , yet they should not overwhelm the- reader. 
Material should be presented in^ such a way that it can be easily under.- • 
stopd'by those who lack expertise in social sciences, since a primary 
purpose of the Profile is (that it be ^ tool for the 'layperson and student, 
rather than for the professional. ' Research tools for the Profile' should 
iiiclude. carefully prepared questiorinedres for ^ the investigators .and 
facilities, for taping*' and tmnscribing interviews. Direct statements \ 
from community, mjipbers in thfeir own words are much more' effective in - I 
presenting thevaf^titudes and opinions about the community than a trans-^/ 
•lation^^nd interpretation of thfese statements made by the , researcher. 

N6 outline or set of directions for .preparing a CSP will^ubstltute 
for careful advance planning and preparation on the part of the CSP 
researchers themselve*s, combined with an ongoing evaluation of the data 
that is accumula^gfl. Communities ^barking on their own programs to 
develop CSPs may benefit from a review of ^ the problems encountered by 
the Colorado Project in -its pioneering work in this area. With careful 
I planning, other coxraminities may avoid some of these problems, outlined 
below: 

Choice of Communities. **The Colorado Project sta£f discovered early 
that the choice of cothinunities for participation in the projebt would 
hav^ to be made with care. It became eiridtent, after meetings with 
of f icials* f r\>m the Colorado Department of Educatio5i, that not all Colorado 
communities. would servA as good bases.^or beginning project activities. 
The thi-ee communities t.hat were- finally chosen and agreed to participate 
Wv<»re selected on the basis of four characteristics. First, they met the 
requirements of the project for communities of differing social complexity. 
Second, they were communities In which^ administrators showed a keen interest 
in the proje9t and agreed to lend .thsir support to the project's activities 
in their school districts^- A third requirement was that there exist between 
the school district And the .connnunityi* friendly spirij: of. cooperation an^ 
interest. . Since the /project" emphasiaed' tlie' integraljion of the' school 
curriculum and the. coSiKmity 'itself , it was iesdential that the school aiid 
connnunity enjoy, a stable and pyoductive relationship. This included, a 
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close working relationship between the school administration and the local 
educational accountability "committee: Finally, a requisite for choosing 
a community was that th^ local teachers be willing to experiment with new 
ideas in their classrooms, thus providing an opportunity to carry out 
preliminary fieldtesting of the project's materials. Through a careful 
choice of pcurticipating communities, the project staff was" able to avoid 
many problems - 

Choice of Field .Researchers . The choice of field researchers^for 
the project's work presented some problems. It was discovered that 
academic credentials ih the social sciences /and even previous field 
experience, provided^no insurance that a researcher would be able to 
obtain the kind of information needed for a CSP. Initially,, considerable 
degree of independence was given to field researchers to develop their 
own interview techniques. It soon became apparent, however, -that 
guidance and direction needed, even for e3cperienced field rfeearchexs^- 
Moreover, it became evident that a critical component in the success of a 
field researcher in gathering data pertinent to the CSP was that he or 
she have a concj^e^ conception of the goals "of -the project itself. Upon 
investigatiwi, it became cleai; that projDlems involving field researchers 
who were failing to gather pertinent- data arose because the researcher , 
did not have a clear understanding of the CSP or its purpose in education. 

* Choice of Interview Technique. .. Relat*' 1 to the problem of choosing 
field researchers was that of choosing an interviewing technique^ 
Initially, staff field r.esearchers were advised to use an openended >inter- 
view technique, that is, one in which the respondent was free to discuss 
anything he or she* felt .was of importance about the community, with a 
minimum of leading questions. This approach, however, proved to be un- 
suitable for thp purposes- of' the, project. It became clear that a care- 
fully prepared questionnaire would be needed if relevant data were to be 
obtained from interviews. 

• Allaying Community Suspicions . A problem that developed in the two 
smaller communities of the study was that of comnjunity, suspicion about 
the fgroject -arid its purposes. Although a relatively minor problem, 
suspicion on' the part o£ some members of the community had the definite 
potential of causing' resentment of the project. Fortunately, this problem 
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was resolved through the close association of the project staff and -the 

tpcal school auiministj'ators* ,A wider use of the media to introduce the 

project to the community would servfe, in the future, to. allay fears and 

misapprehensions on the part of some cdmmunity residents; 

' Local Citizen Advisory Committees > A problem encountered in all * 

thr.ee conriunities was that the local citizen advisory committees, or 

accountability conmittees, had little real understanding of their role in 

the decision-making process. ^ .Because- of deficiencies in state .enabling 

legislation and a lack of enthusiasm on the ]^rt of school admlLnistrators, 

the citizen groups found themselves unsure of theiryxesponsibiiities and 

how to carry them out. This problem went far beyond the corrective 

abilities of the project staff. Special efforts were made in one community 

however, that show that citizen groups can become active participants in 

the educational decision-madcing process. 

0 ■ 

The Colorado Experience 

.Hie various steps of the Colorado System-Based Curriculum Project, 
starting with the preparation of CSPs axid culminating with the develop- 
ment of ctrcricula, have been implemented in three Colorado communities; 
the North^ork Valley, Rocky Ford, aind* Pueblo. The work ccxnpleted in 
these three coimnunitiies is as follows"^ \ ^ 

A grant proposal was submitted to the National Science Foundation 
in July 1974 requesting funding for the project. In April 1975, funding 
was approved for an 18-inonth period. After 18 months of work, the 
following had been accomplished: \^ 

1) ,*An Mvisory Board iiad been formed to provide the- project with 
suggestions for the iii^rovement of project materials and to ma^e sug- 
gestions -for future activities of the project. A meeting was held in 

-^D^nver on December 15, 1975, attended by Advisory Board members from 
the *^ three experimental comciunities, the Colorado Department of Education, 
and* the University of Colorado. ' ■ 

2) A model has been developed to serve as a preliminary guide ^for 
coRBmini^ies wishing to develop their' own CSPs. While more extensive 
research. will be required to. develop detailed theoretical foundations 
for the CSP,* this model serves as an introduction to CSP development and 
contains' a g/^neral outline for a CSP* 
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- 3) .-Three CSPs have beAn .developed by the project staff. Tliey are 
based on these three experimental cominunities: 

—The North Fork Valley, * Colorado ♦ 



J 



Populations 5; 000 . • ' ^ 
Location: western slope of the Rockies along the rforthTofk^ 

of the Gunnison River 
Economic Base: orcheard growing, ranching, and expanding 'coal 
mining 

— Rocky Ford, Colorado . ^ - iv 

Pop\jlation: 5,000 
' o'r Location: fifty* miles southeast of Pueblo in the Arkansas 
River Valley 

Economic Base: ^gridJlture , including canteloupe, sugar beets 
and seeds . 

V 

— Pueblo, Colorado 
Population: 120,000 

Location: south-central Colorado, 12p miles south of Denver 
Economic Ba^e: steel and related industries, truck farming 

4) The social profiles developed by the project staff have been 
reviewed by the accountability committees of the communities for 
criticism and for suggestions. 

5) The social profiles have been rewritten by the project staff 
for submission tovthe communitigs* 

-6) <-ftAt>rocess and 'guidelines for implementing the Colorado account- 
ability' X|^i^ lation in social science education have been developed. 

7) The accountability process developed by the project staff has 
been introduced in a* special conference of accountabil;ity committees in 
all three Coloradq communities that are a part of the CSBC Project. 

- 8) The Paonia Accountability Committee of the North Fork Valley 
studied the sociaii^d^rofiles and identified educational goals in the 
social sciences.* / , • . 

Blueprint for Nationwide Action *. 

It is hoped that the experience gained diiring the course of the 
Colorado System Based Social Science Curriculum Project will be of 
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benefit' to others developing CSPs ,in their own communities. ^S' new 
Profiles 2u:e .completed, commtinities will find that they provide an enr/^. 
tirely new dimension for social science education in the schools and give 
teachers, students, and other 'segments of the community a valuable 'tool 
fori^decision meJcing* E^qperic^ce gained from the Colorado Project in- 
dicates that there is great receptivity to the use of the CSP in the ^ - 

c/^assroom by teachers who are concerned with preparing students to meet 
« 

the demands of an increasingly complex social system within and outside 
the hcxne community. Those schools- developing CSPs for classroom 
application will find themselves in the vanguard of the growing movement 
toward increased relevance and usefulness in social science 'education! 

Itoday there is an increasing interest throughout tlie country in a 
c6m:mnity-based* curriculum and in using the coirmunity as a laboratory in 
developing vetrious kinds of awareness, such as awareness of career options 
and citizenship opportunities. /The motivation for this interest varies, ^ 
Some believe that the incorporation of. community experience is • necessary 
in order to metke the social science curriculum more lively. Others feel 
a community-based curriculxim would serve as an antidote to the alienation 
felt by youth. Still others feel that the federal government doroinates • 
the grassroots political system of the community and will undermine the 
cultural' heritage of the community. 

The programs which have been developed as a result of such interests 
and motivations vary in quality. Most of these progr2uns suffer from 
financial and intellectual malnutrition, emd lack of coordinating among 
these programs results in duplication emd waste of resources. For these 
reasons it is in^rtant to establish a national educational consortium 
for a communi.ty-based curriculum development. Members of this proposed j 
consortiiim, composed of approximately 30 school systems, would each - 
represent a commtmity of both unique emd complementary size and economic, « 
political, and cultural characteristics. It would be the task of the 
professional stetff of the consortium to coordinate the research and 
preparation of Commiinity Social Profiles, to help identify cowminity 
educational and curriculum goals, «emd to develop systems-based curricula* * 
The coAsortixxm could also he.'p triin the business emd public sectors in 
the use of CSPs for policy mauling. 

46 ' 
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The tasks of- the consortium could be outlined in the fdllowin^ 
manner: 

1) Development of a national model for the preparation of Conmiunity 
social Profiles in local communities. * • 

2) Preparation of additional Profiles with particular emphasis cn 
me^opolitan emd planhed coirmunities. 

3) Preparation of fictionalized Profiles, bajjed on* actual ca^se 
studies f for use as models for othex: communities. - ' 

4) Improvement of interview -techniques to ascertain students' 
images of the future *and their pl?ms for the future. 

♦ 

5) Development of curriculum materials simulating ^experiences ia 
communities complementary to home communities. . • 

6) Development of a staff training kit explaining t^e use of CSPs 
for decision making. The kit would be prepared for use by 
school administrators, teachers, emd community leaders ser\'ing ' 

•on school advisory or policy-making committees. 

7) •Developnent of an experimental coviirse for teacher training 
institutions ori the prepaurartiion and use of CSPs for decision 

* making emd teaching. 

8) Initiation of a workshop for members of local educatione^ 
accounted^ility advisory boards and other advisory groups, "in- 
cluding members of boajrds of education. The theme of the work- . 
shop would be "Identifying Educational Goals for the Future^of 
Youth." 

9) Initiation of tWD institutes — one for planning groups amd one 
for business leaders — to develop skilly. in interpreting CSPs 
amd using them as tools in fehe^decision-maHing process. - 

10) Institution of an emnual regional conference for youth and 
educators from-xural, .iirbem, emd suburbam comlhunities , entitled 
"How to Prepatre Youth for-* the Future. " 

11) Prepeuratiori and testing of a manual to assist communities in 
developing community profiles and a community-based social science 
curricula. 

12) Preparation of an annotated catalog of community work experiences 
classified according to unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled, And 
ptofessional occupations. 
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13) Initiation of esiperimental pro§rans to demonstrate how to develop 
an interaction between^ niorki knowledge, ..^and ''future awareness," 

If some hf these ideas es^ressed in ^e Agekda were translated, into 

a program r the design co^ld be the proper response to"^ a nationed concern « ^ 

dramatically expressed in. the .1965 Economic Report, of the President's 

Economic Council, which s$at^i* <^ . *' 

■^i '' Rural-urban aigration lias created wdblems of adjustment 
^for the migrants and for the aretis receiving them* ' Existing , 
urban educationa! systems, social grou^ngs, and ecpnpmic , [ 
structures have been unable, to iidbsorb nrioothly the rapid influx^/ 
of the poor,' uneducated,, and unskilled among the rural migrants.. 

Many have -found it difficult to /adjust to the new economic 
and social environment. Because they lack skills , they are 
handicapped £n an industrial society ^ich is increasingly 
replacing unskilled labor with skived labor 9Xtd machines. 

niey become victims of impersonal business fluctuations 
tfrtiich affect most heavily the younger, the lesTsrSkilled, 
and the "non-white workers. i\fid, if unemployed, they cannot 
fajl back for food and shelter on tAe extended-family system 
of, a traditional rural society. ^ ' _ 

Since this statement was witten in 1965, the time and space* mobility 

of the youth has increased. Today the direction, of migration is not'ais 

cl€iar-cut as it was 11 years ago. Metro|>olitan and rural school systems. 

must enter into a new alliance to prepare youth for the steadily changing 

environment in time and space. The Community Social Profile System^ if 

adopted for wide use, c M make a major contribution in helping to prepare' 

youth for their futures. 



- .Part 111 ^ , ^ 

Learning Activities Based on the • * ^ ^ 

Community Social. Profile * 

In this Paurt are; presented a wide variety of learning, activities 

developed by the Colorado ''project and appropriate for use in roost qoti- 

munities ^around the dnited States, The purpose of thiii section is to 

show the richness of a cur.riculum based on a Connrunity Social Profile , 

as well as to pri^ide some inttedlately applicable help for classrocjia^ ^ 

teachers wishing ^o involve students in communrty-basea leaniing* Most, 

~" « , * . ' ,». 

if not ali7 of these activities can ^be, used without the prior preparation 

of h Profile, although having a Ptofile of the commur^ity on -hand would 
greatly ' enhance the activities # S^dent findings as a result of^any of 
jS;hese actiyitiesr also, could produce information to be included in a 
Prof ile^ under development. " * 

The activities ,are grouped by types^ of "awai^enesses" that they are 
designed to promote. Thbre are ten categories of awareness: value 
awareness^ 'social reality awareness, problem awareness, system awareness, 
spatial awareness, historical awareness, work awareness, loisure aware- 
ness^ and knowledge awareness', . ^ 

Value Awaureness Activities ^ . / 

Values are ideals and oBjectives- that people find good and desirable, 
PersWkl values guide people in their individual behavior- and decisions. 
Community val\aes guide peopite in their social behavior and group decisions 
Values help define social pj^oblems by revealing the distance between what 

is and what one's values insist ought to be. - ^ 

** • - « 

' Students should become aware^ that values pervadd our thought and are 
the basis on which we*'f<^rm opinions v/nd' 'act. The student should become 
aware that most small communities have moved from a homogeneous value 
systein to a heterogeneous one« Just as the. student must become aware of 
the causes of the comotunity's initial, homogeneous va^ue system (limited ' 
value sQtirces,.;common goals during pioneer periods^ and the like), so he 
or she 'mus<i become avmra, of the conditions that create a heterogeneous 
value system. ^ • / " " 



The single most importeuit factor is the breakdown of .jcotnmunity 
isolation in an increasingly mobile world. The. migration of outsiders 
into previously isolated communities , the delivery of national magazines 
and newspapers r /the reception of national radio and television programming, 
and the national distrijDUtion of motion' pictures all. contribute values 
that ate new aiid, sometimes, in conflict with cbiwmunity values • Whereas 
the older generations in the community received their values from family 
.tradition and ^established religious and sociaiyinst^itutions, the younger- 
generation is »asked to accept not only community value's but also the 
values taught by .the mass media and other extracoitopu^^i^tY sources • In 
this way 7a "generation gap" occvirs within the value ^system of the community. 

Another ^reason a community's homogeneous value systiem is replaced by 
a heterogeneous value sys'tem is the national" trend of growing ethnic jaware-- 
ness.** Wherever ethnic groups in the community ' assert* their *^unl<^eness* 
they challenge tt\^ traditional concept of the United States. as a*melting 
^ pot, in which heterogeneous elements were expected to* become horaogeniied. 
The concept that replaces the melting pot is the concept of the smorgasbord- 
a situation ^n which each separate identity with its uriique values demands 
to be preserved. Thus, 'ethnic awareness^ crejites not^'only an ^awareness of ^^.-^ 



the complex social composition of the community , "but also an awareness pi 
the complex' composition of the community's value system • ^ 
. ♦ Objective : As a result of this activity, sti^dentS will, become aware 
of the rich sources of our value commitments. 
Activity: The class may be divided into three groups to review the ^ 
following documents : , - k ' 

1) the Declaration of Independence , 

2) the Preamble to the Constitution 

3) the Bill of ^Ughts ' * . * 
As a result of *their research, the class majf prepare a list of 
the vaiue commitments fexprease'l in the document they have studied. 
They may discuss how codunitment to these values may create a 

' system of values on which the quality of life in th^ community 
may firmly rest. As a follow-up activity^, students might 
prepare a displays-entitled ••The Heritage of" Values for Building 
a More Perfect Community." ^ ^ 



. When all tjt^ values have been placed <Mx'the flannel board, 
students may eliminate .those values which the cla^s has 

' ch^lenged • (such as a val»e commitment to racial suseriorityj . 

^ 4f^y 3feau:range the remaining values irito a hierarchy that, 
would ensure a better future for^the community and for the 
nation* ' ' - ' * - . 



» Objective : As a result of this activity , students should become 

, ' ♦ * ^' • * ^ » . ' * 

aware of.: * . . • • \ 

. ^ « . \ ' * \ 

IX situations in \diich their personal value qaramitments \ 

are in ^conf lict with community value com m itments , 

often represented by. parental expectations; 

• 2) ■ possible conflicts between themselves and their parents 

which be "^caused' by differences in'valuS commitments 

^ ^ and* , • ^ 

3) • value commitments identical with tfiose of thair parents 

(Students may investigate whether such identical value 

commitment is the result of trailing bjj their parents 

' or whether both they and their parents ,h^e arrived at' 

* similar value commitments under the influence of a 

.^^ mutual' third source*) " i, 

Activity : Senior high school, students may discus^r their own and . 

their parents* opinions on the following questions: , f , ' 

^ * , *^ 

1) Should the coiwnunity help minority groups live, work/ 
and go to school outside their own neighborhoods? 

2) Do you feel' your feeling of freedom is abr^ged by any 
of the value com^tments of the comBtiinitr^ at latge? _ 

' . 3) What, customs of*yo\;^: parent si do. you feel you ought 'to 



your 'parents wish you 



- " follow? 
4) Are^therja certain customs thiat 
\ ^ to follow that you do not feel , you* ought to follow? 
' The clasp shoul^ discuss the yaliie cosimijEBUKnt^^^^ the 
answers^to^ these questions. Vieachers may change thnjse qUestiohs 
and develiop othersf 

'••generation in'€!\e^ value systejai of iheir. oWn cqwmihities* 
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As a follow-up activity, atudents may draw cMtoons that ♦ 
reflect conflicts between peurents and students 'due to their ^ 
differing value orientations towaurd the world. * • . 

♦ Objective ; As a^, result of tkis activity # students will be able* . . 

anally ze [their own' use of tixnei con^are it to the' use their < 
peers make of .their time, and discover : ' - ' . 

1) activities are baised on value conroitments;- . * ^ * ; 
f ' ^ . — . .^^ 

2) the use of time varies fromtperson to person # based - 

'I * . ^ <\ I 

\ ' • on the person's vad-ue commitments > " ' * , ' » 

» " * ' ♦ 

, *.3) whAt one person considers useful and enjoyable differs ^ 
^' from what amothfir considers xiseful and enjoyable* . 

according to one's unique value commitments; *and . . 

* ' 4) that, 4nany times, what is* enjoyable is not identical ^ 4 ^ 

• ' with what is useful. ' ■ . . " - ^ - 

•riiis activity should remind students that many aiictivities are • / ' " 

important for good mental and physical heal^. * • ^ 

Activity ; ^ Have each ^student fill out a^time calendar for one week. * ^ 

; ^ A model time calendar is shown ^bn the following page. v ^ : 

' ^ ' In RED &hade in the time spent doing things you really 

enjoy. In BLUE shade in the time spent doing the things you do 

t * ' ' . ^ ' / 

not enjoy. Put. a • U" in eiich space that you did something 

useful. Put an "NU" in. each space that you did npt do something / 

useful. . ^ 

Give your students time in each class p^iod to fill (in 

• *«. • ■ - 

their calendars.- Tell students you /^ll be posting calendars , 
^ . ■ • «■ - 

(without names) at the end' of the weak, 
ft * * % 

% At the end of the week have each student write 9ut a 

description of what they have leaurned about their own* use of 

time. Questions each should answer are the following: 

* J, . _ 

1) What is a useful activity? * 

.2) What is not a useful activity? ' 

* • ' » ,* 

^ 3) ^Shoui4 useful Activities be en:)oyable?. - 

4) Are there enough things for people to do. in your^ • 
. j» ' community? ExpJLaln* • - . , . % 



5). Wh&t wouJLd yov:^ calendar have shown if you lived in an 




O . T* • * ; , xirban community? 



V 6> "If you' could do* the week over again, what things wouldiyou > |^, 



lo* the week over again # what things wouldt;^u 



♦ Objectives As a rearult of tJhis •activity^ students be.able to y . • ^ 

ccnduc€ and interpret tdie results of a minietturji statistical 
sunfey and'to fW dut generally how merobers of their .class . , • . ^ l/ 
f cel. about povej^« ^ * 7 * ' ^ . . * 

• Activity :' Without^ using names, haye^^ekch student fill 'out tfee 

survey queiitionnaire. on'pagd 56« jAs^^a ii^^ t^e-i^tti^^ts to* • 

compile^ the resuJ^s aiid'posC theml ^ D^sciiss the results. ^Does 

the class hiv^a positive or negaj^ve at:titude about poor ^ 

people? |lext have students indiyiduallV write out a dpflMtit^nX 

<if '"poverty.. (Discuss* with the class that poverliy in mpre Jfe]bw 

^ ' ^ a la^ck of money. It also has social and. nsyc4iological IU9^^ 

* Also poverty^ is relative over tim and space As a foll^fr^^^ 

activity^ insritia a social worker to discuj^s wi^ ^e claan' t)ie 

• -problems of poverty in the community. 'Clai^oom discussion may , 
^ - ' ' ' ' ^ ^ ' ' *^ 

reveal that' prejudices are shaped by itidividuals.* values. , ^ 

Social Heality Awareness Activities * * *k ^ - \ \ -^Iv^ 

students* should rf lat^ the social science content presentedj^o- thitt, ^ 
in the class^^oom with the social reality they, enoountef outsidn the^ class- 
room. The Social sciences are not an abstrat±icn but have *a living . 
connectedness with the everyday- life of the students ^ ^ 'i 

Sociar reality -awareness activities should make stru4enti aware that 
events 'and changes within aifd beyonid th^ community are caused by natural ^ ; 
forces' (such a% drought an^ earthquake) and lqr^hum9n>iictions (such as w 




price changes Within the. economic System aind changes of goyernme/ita^ 
policy). Ihese'^^chaiikes' aU^fect th^ welf^e of the oonvuni^ty and. the^'options ; '| 

of tJie individual. • V > ^ • — ^ - .-K'^^. 

Students must understanrf the Tfiatur^^of ^^e wqjrld in which" they live* - • f v ^ 
For instaiice/ if the students* live in a coal or'stuile mining coqpunityi #5^ ^ V vj^^ 
.the class should carefully analyse the sooiai^*jrcality of mining^ ope^ajbions !; 
by -personal dlNiervatidn of mining ^nditiona^^u^, cj£jrful consider f'r/ ^ ^ \r^'^^% 

of news articles. on the energy crisls;..^eratid|^]^^ ^ ^^^'-^^^^ 

producing and olr-consuming oi>unixias. *^:f sg>all' ':'^C'C.£:^^''^^ 
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What 73b -You Ifo??? 




PART Iz W^en asked what we most like to do, 'most of us have* no trouble ^answering* But do^you really know 
whatUt is you. do, day in and day out? Your project for the we^k is to fill fn the time calendar "Ijelow. 
Fill' it out each'^ day-^don't' wait until the end of the we^ to try aiid re?iember eveary thing you'vg done* 

, J. " - ;: ' - . ' - .■ ' ■ . 

l^MJAY ■ TUESDAY ^ VjEIWESDAY THURSDAY . FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY 



8:CW)-9;00 
9: 00-10 J 00 
10:00«il:00 



■ fey? I % 



MERJC 



12:00-1:00 

1:00-2:00 • 
4 ' ' ' 

2:00r3':00 



3^^OOr4:b0, ^ 



4: 00^5:00 
5: 00-6': 00 
V 6:00-7:00 
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Most poor people live in big cities* 

Agree ♦ Undecided Disagree 

* x% • • 

If ^ poor person does ncJt have a job, *it is basically his fault. He 
is probably lazy. ^ 
Agree Undecided Disagree 

Most poor people don't care as much about their children as middle- 
income people do* 

Agree Undecided Disagree _ 

Most poor people have as* many opportunities as everyone else; they 
don't take advantage of them. . . 

Agree Undecided . Disagree 

^ Most poor people in this country are ethnic minorities. 
Agree Undecided Disagree" 

The poor really don'-t mind bad Housing^ unemployment, and welfare 
since they are used to it. ' . 

Agree — > Undecided • Disagree 

• / _ - * * * ' 

Probably the. Best definition of poverty is if a family of four 

.'(husband, wife, and two children) earns less than $ . monthly* . 

The federal government is now ^E^nding enough money to fight poverty 
- Agree . I— Undecid^ _ Disagree 




People have been exaggerati^ig^ the amount- of poverty in this country. 
About one out of twenty families can pe considered poor today ♦ 
Agree Undecided • \ ' Disagree^ 

Not only do the poor- have less money, but -^ey are often cheated or 
taken advantage of by m^my me^phants. \ 

Agree Undecrded - Dis^ree 




M03U poor people spend more^-woney oh liquor than middlerincome peopl 
do. . ^ . 

Agree . Undecided Disagree . \^ 



The children 6i poor people^ have pra^ctically tlie same opportunities 
to make good as the children of middla^ and upper-inccxne parents. 
A9j:ee Undecided Disagree 
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rural community, they might discuss how the construction of a big in- 
dustrial plant 'in the region may affect student decisions regarding , 

career plans and options. Students must become awcu:e of how these 
situations and decisions alter the social reality of the community and 
affect community -welfare and individual options. 

Regardless of the type of coniaunity in which they live, students^ 
need to become aware of hpw^ soci2^^^^ii%y,^g^il^s and how these ch^^es^^^ 
affect their images of the community. 



♦^ Objectives ; -As. a result of^th^^^ing activities, students ^^^r^ 
^ ' be able to realise how events in the canmunity, the state, -toe 

nation, and the* world may affect the* well-being of •the cpirfiumity 
Ictivity ; The class may prepare 'feMiltftitf board, Jividing the board 
into three sections: ^ ^ \ 

1) changeus in the commyfnity th:at"3tffect'''cur. lives, 

2) changes in the na^^^'&a€^affect ol^^iv^, 

3) changes in the^ world^^that affect our lives. ^ 



Once a week, students shduld bring in 2irticles and illustrations 
.^.that deal with contemporary events. Students will discuss how 
the^le^ events affect the welfare of their community. The class 
will decide hn the best two articles in each category and will 
post those articles in that section of the bulletin board for 
that week;* . ^ ' ; 

Activi£y^ A committee of students could prepare a weekly report on 
forthcoming television programs (such as documentaries, news 
, programs, and specials) analyzi-ng current * issues. Student ^ 
volunteers watch* these programs, and. report on how the issues 
presented on them* relate to the welfare of the community. 

Activity : A classroom committee interested in science can watch for 
articles related to i-cience^and technology 5lnd report to the 
€lass on how advances in science and technology may affect the 
weif £5ra, of the community. 
• Activity ; Students may study how controversies" in the community 

affect the welfare of. the community and determine how the roots 

' - < 
of the controversies may be related to science and technology 

to events occurring outsid^a the community, and to conflicts 

value commitments within the cownunity. 



:he 
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Problem Awatreness Activities, 



Problem awarenesq l.s thejoiitgrowth of the interplay between values 
awareness and social r&iity awareness* The gap between the goals 
generated by societal Talues and social reality represent the social 
problem*, A social problem is always a conflict between what ought to be 
and what is* 

Rich countries have more social problems since they can afford to 
recognize the existence of the gap between their goals and realitie.s. | 
But also, rich countries have more options to exercise in solving social 
problems — that is, closing the gap between the dream and the reality — \ 
because they have greater' availability of resources beyond those needed 
to provide, the bare necessities of life. These surplus resources can be 
allocated to solving the social problems the rich countries have identified 

Not only is the United States rich in res6urces to solve. problems; ^ 
it has a cultural environment that is favorable for recognizing social 
problems, sincci it is free from dogma that imposes a narrow view of social 
possi*bilities. The cultural , environment of the United States, is also 
favorable for the solution of social problems because of the Americam 
value commitment to pragmatism; 

Students should use the scientific method in their analysis^ of 
community problems by applying the following steps: 

1) Symptoms of the problem: The outward manifestation in the 
community that, something is wrong. The symptoms may be dis- 
covered .through newspaper headlines, political campaigj^s, 
strikes, protests from pressure groups, emd the like* 

2) Aspects of' t^^i^roblem: the economic, political, and ethical 
dimensions of the problem* 'Students should Jaik»able to argue 
why society should be preoccupied with the problem* What are 
the dangers if the community ignores the problem? Neglecting 
the social problem inay lead to a waste of resources, to political 
polarization, emd to injustices* - .* 

3) Definition of the problem: description -of the gap betwfeen the 
goal commitments of the community and the social realty* 

4) Scope of the problem: the extent of the problem's roots and 
impacts. Students should be able to gather and explain statisti- 
cal and^other- information reflecting the magnitude of the problem. 
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5) Causes of the problem: Students should be able to apply the 
analytical tools of the social sciences to explain the cause^ 
of the problem* 

6) ^,^.'§olution: Students should be able to investigate the roles / - 
;v that different segments of society (individuals; voluntary 

groups; local, state, and federal governments;' etc.) might/ 
play in solving the problem. The students should be able to 

weigh the costs and benefits and the effectiveness of various 

h 

measures now in force and those recommended for the future. 
♦ Objective As a result of this activity, students will be able to 
amalyze problems in their community using a systematic problem-^ 
solving approach* , 
Activity : Have students identify problems in their community and 
-'^^jr follow through the steps given above. For instance, a problem 
your students might work with is poverty in your community. 
To invest igatef this problem, the class may be .dividecl into 
five committees' \dth the "following functions: 

Committee One will investigate, tac ^,ymptoms' of 
the problems by looking for any outwaid manifestation 
of the problem that might be revealed by "newspaper 
articles, unemployment lines and sd on. « 

Committee Two^will stu^^ as{)ects of the prdblem. 
Mock public hearings might be held in the community 
by a simulated Congressional subcommirttee. Witnesses 
might include: • 

1) an economist who emphasizes waste of talents; 

2) a politician who enqphasizes political tensions 

between the haves and the have-nots; 

♦ 

* *v 3> a sociologist who emphasizes the impacts of 

poverty upon family life and upon'Ttncreased* social 
behavior such as vandalism and crime; 
4) a psychologist who anphasizes the despair and 
frustration causc^d by poverty and the sense' of 
^ usefulness and lack of self-worth caused by the 
inability to provide basic needa? 
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5) an anthropologist ~who eiapha'sizes the cultural 
dimensions of poverty? and 

6) a minister who emphasizes the ethical implications 
of failure to recognize poverty within the community. 

The alass- t6gether-oou Id ^ tl^n^def iiie ti^si proh^em^J^or-^^^^ - ' ' 
instance. How can our community provide an income for its members 
to assure an adequate livelihood? Then, more committees, would go / 

to work: , ^ ' 

. ^ "* • 

Committee Three will search for data to 'gtve insight 
into the nagnitud^^. of the problem of poverty within the 
community, such as data on income distribution within the 
community as compared to income distribution with the 
state and the nation* 

Committee Four will investigate causes of the problem; 
for instance : 

1) inadequate economic base in which an industry (Such 
as subsistence farming) does not produce sufficient 
income; 

2) declining economic base caused by mineral depletion # 
soil depletion, the decline of trade centers due to 
population loss, and/or competitive industry in 
other communities which leads to shutdowns of local 
industries; 

3) discrimination that s some members of t$e 
community from employment; ^ 

4) impact of national or international events; 

5) shift of demand diie to alterations in income or 
taste (for instance, before the "energy dtisis," 

• ^ "coal-based communities were . depressed because the ' 

energy demand had shifted to. oil; or since hats . 
have gone|out of fashion. New England commiinities 1 
based on the hat industry have become depressed) ; and 
'6) lack of will and/or inadequate eihacatibn on the 
' part of those unsuccessfully seeking employment* 
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.v^'-feommittea Pive may wish to divide into three 

separate subcommittees to study different solutions to 

\ 

the problem of poverty within the community r 

1) The first subcommittee can investigate what .the ^ 
poor can do themsWves to improve their^ con- 
dition through'* educational and retraining 
programs • ^ \ 

2) The second subcommittee may investigate what 
volunteex? groups (including cHurch-based and 
business-based orgai^izations)- can dc^through 
charity or improved ^employment opportunities. 

3) The third subcommittee xtiay.-"investigate existing 
government anti-poverty programs on the local # 
state, and national levels, and may research new 
proposals--including relevant civil rights 
legislation— aimed at limproving tl^e effective- 
ness of the governi\ient'' s anti-poverty policies. 

!' The "very ^etailod format given for tliis activity can be adapted 
td serve for classroom explorations of problems, which the class 
can identify within their own communities. 



System Awareness Activities* , \ 

Every community is made up of a natural system and a human-made 
system. The natural system, or ecosystem p is composed of three groupi__; 

of components i ^ 

1) physical factors (climate, soil, water, tiopography, etc.), 

2) living organisms (including humans), and ^ 

3) interactions among living and nonliving components ^ (competition^ 
erosion, decomposition, etc^. ) • 



An ecosystem's only goal is to maintain its owi^ equilibrium, the 

nature of which is unpredictable. If the existing ^ilibrium is 

• , ^ \ ' 

*See also System Analysis and Its Use in the Classroom by Kenneth 
Boulding, Alfred Kuhn, and Lawrence Senesh, Boulder, l^CO: Social Science 
Education Consortium, 1973. * 
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disturbec^/by natiure of humans , there is no guarantee the new equilibritim 
will replicate the prior one. For instance, the ecosystem regained its 
equilibrium after the. disappearance of the dinosaurs, but the new 
equilibrium did not 'contain dinosaurs. 

'^^Vij^.Witlp^5(:c.^hj^^^^ each *component is also a ^'ys,tem» For instance ^ 

fish and plants are each self-contained systems as well as interacting 
systems. ^ • 

The purpose of all living systems is survivals but#in the case of 
humans there is a purpose beyond mere survival* Humans develop new ideas 
and accumulate a culture* for the purpose of attaining a deliberately-set 
'goal; and they develop other systems in their environment that will help 
them accomplish their goals i Human beings, technological systems are goal 
oriented and, in fact, often contain self-correcting mechemi'sms. Many 
human social systems are also goal oriented. For instance, the goal of 
the family -is to provide mutual support, especially in the i^earing of 
children; the goal of business ds to maximize profits; and'^the goal of 
government is to maximize public welfare. 

All these systems — the natural, the l^uman-made , and humans themselves 
are components of the community. The community^ itself ha-s goals of its 
ov/n/ all of which may be in conflict with each othsr or may strengthen 
each other. 

Human beings are the coordinators of these systems, but unfortunately 
humans can create social and technological systems thai: -mcty cause 
irreparable damage to the ecosystem and tc human -health and happiness. 

To maintain harmony among thegi^ three systems has become a national 

•objective, as evidenced by the U.S. Environmental Policy AcJt of 1969, which 

states that " ^ ^ \ 

^Congress, recognizing the profound impact of man's activity ofi 
the interrelations of all components of the nattiral environment,* 
particul2u:ly the profound influences of population grow.th, high- 
density urbanization, industrial expansion, resource exploitation, 
and new and expanding technological advances, and recognizing ^ 
further the^^^tical importance of restoring an4 maintaining «^ 
environmental quality to the overall welfaure and development of 
xtian, declares /that It is the continuing policy of the federal 
government in cooperation with state a^d local governments, 
dnd other concerned public and private organizations, to use 
all practicable means 'and measures, including financial and 
technical aujistante, in a manner, calculated , to foster and^ 
promote the general welfare, to create and maintain conditions 
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under which man and nature can^iexist in productive" harmony , 
and fulfill the social-, economic, 'and other requirements of 
present ahd future generations of Americans. 

> I In prder to cajSy^ out the policy set forth in this Act, 

it is the continuing responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
nant to use all practicable means, consistent with other 
essential considerations of national p'olicy, to^ improve and 
coordinate Federal plaihs, functions, prograuns, and resources 
to the etid that the Nation may— ^ * 

1) Fulfill the responsibilities of each generation 
as trustee of the environment for succeeding 
generations; . . " * . 

2) Assure for all Americana safe, healthful, productive, 
and esthetically and culturally pleasing surroundings; 

3) -Attain the widest-range of beneficial uses of the 
environment without degradation, risW to health or 
safety, or Other undesirably and unintended consequences? 

4) Pre ser^e^ important historic, cultural, and natural 
aspects of 'our national heritage, and maintain, wher- 

^ ever possible, an environment which supports "diversity 

and variety 6f individual choice; 

5) Achieve a balance* between population and resource use 
which will permit high standards of living and a wide 
sharing of life's amenities, and ' 

6) Enhance the quality of renewable resources and approach 
the maximum attainable recycling of depletable resources. 
(Quoted in Fundamentals of Environmental Education. - • • 
197,6) 

For such objectives to be realized, eaqh citizen must become aware 
of hov; such systems interact in their own immediate environments. 

♦ Objective ; As a result of this activity, the student Will under- 

. ' stand that humans have the ability to create social system's arid 

\^ » . the option of bringing their social systems into harmony with 

.the ecological system or of causing irreparable damage on the 
community, regional, national, amd global levelfi. 
Activity ; Students may study the chart in Figure 7 on the follow- 
ing page, translating vits general categories into specific 
local instances* 

^ r * 

♦ Objective : As a result of this activity students will be able to 

understand the extent and nature of systems whose interactions ^ 
combine to form the underpinnings of "the community as a functional 
unit;. • • 4 
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Activity !* The teacher should mention the announcement, "all systams 
' ' ' . / " / * 

go,** before a. space capsule is launched from Cape Kennedy • . N6te 
t -^ . '\ 

that many different teclmical^ systems are needed to launch and 

orbit the spacecraft, sustain the^life of the astronaults within, 

ensure radio contact, and provide' for a safe landing. -^There^ 

are rocket^ and firi^ng mechanisms , fuel systems^ devices for 

jettisoning used rockets; space capsules have kn oxygen system, 

food system, power system, ccMranunications system, ^tracking * 

* stations have radair systems; and so on* ' Each of these systems - 

must be^in perfect working order .before the capsule can be-^ ^ , 

launched « Ask .the s'pidents t6 ?ive examples of systems within* 

the* commuhity~power systems, communications systems, food 

systems, fuel .systems, waste disposal systems, euid'so on* 

Discussion should br;Ln$ out similarities between the community* 

and the spacecraft, emphasizing how, in each, Ml the systems 

J^must function in harjnony if the whole is to function properly* 

* 

' * As a follow-up activity, the class might discuss hpw the 

If ^ ♦ ' 

disturbance of any 6ne system affects other systems emd upsets 
the- baiemca pf the whole. TO illustrate this delicate balance . 

^between sys/ems,^ students may construct a clothes hamger mobile 
with i cul:-put shapes representing Vcurious sytems within the 

^comn\unity and^ "watch how removing one shape affects the otSers. 

, ♦ Objective t As^ result, of this activity >^students will be -able to 
see how developments within one sector "of jbhe community affe^ 
systems thr<j>ughout the entire community* \ . 
Activity ; Students may organize a. mock city planning commission 

.meeting to disrcuss^ an application for permission to build a sub~* 
division of 12 new houses* Using' city, maps, the studeAts should 
determine the modifications that such a subdivision would ' 

^ necessita;:e ' In the following community systems: " 

" I ^ ' • r U * - ' ' 

1) water and sewage ' ^ . 

1 * ' ' ^ ' ' 

2) streets . • \ «* " • > 

\ 3) schools . i • . . . ' 

/ 4) powexi and telephone 



4) powexi and telephone 
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5) parks 

6) fire , 



♦ Oblecfeive ;* As a result of. this activltvr students -will understand 
the impact of qjianges in the natural system upon systems made 
*^ ^ by- humans. - • * 

If Act^vi^ty f ^$tudentj^iiay collect news articles that show how the , 

impact of pdw^rf ul evcmts iti 'the natural pystem produces events- ' 

. within human-built systems. Articles cam show how natural 

events may affect humans directly (as when a blizzard .causes 
I " . / * 

' loss of life) and indirectly (as* when ^ blizzard interi^pts 

' * " / ' * • 

the food distribution system by freezing crops or ^closing roads # 

« ' ' • ' ' \ ' * 

preventing the movement of food to markets). Other natural 

events which affect hximans and their* si^stems are droughty floods 

earthquake, precipitation # and depieticin of population of 

\ certain helpful species * (such as honeybees # as a' result of 

pesticide pollution) • Students^ may discuss, what measures may 

be taken to protect human-made systems from the brunt of 

natural events (such as the construction of flood levees) and 

how the pattern of systems made by humans can be changed to 

minimize their susceptibility to natural events (siicH' as land- , 

use' regulations against building in /flood plains). 
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♦ Objectiv e: As a result of thi3 activitV^ students will be abltf to 
understand the relationship be tween« community goals and the ^ 
creation of systems to help meet u^ese goals 
Activity : Stizdents may discuss. how the goals of a community ' are ~ 
generated by the value commitments of that community (see Value 
Awareness Activities above). ^ Students . may grcMp community 
goals under these headings: * 

1) .^a heal^y community ^ 

2) a beautiful ^onminity 
3X a safe conmftuiity 



Studehts may discuss how systems within^ a community maybe 
coordinated to achiev^e these goals^ how the £\mctioning of 
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systems within their community advances or hinders the achievement of 
•cOTWtunity gpals, and 'vhaf adjustments, ol cpmmuuity syst&ns f£e needed to*f 
'bring about tl\e -be^tter fulfillment of these ^cfals. . 



"-^ ♦Objective; As a result* of this activity, students should b*e able, V* 

' ^ ^ . • , • ' ; ** 

to' discove* that the commuiiity is a system where evety function" 

relates to ^vety other fun^^tion. • ^ ' 

A£ti;Vi^: The teacher may^ identify the ^ five main organisations of 

the ccrortiiii^lty ^d wri^'*them on the blackboar4« ' tiuailiW, - ^ 

? n^ighborhooda^^js^lw operatajCns , proi^it-raakii^ enterDri|e^|."f » 

ana govemmeSit. O^ive students shauld bt^, selected, repj^senting 

one of the^fiye. organizations. Eirtjh student ^11 explain "Varans- 
* c / ' • * "'"^ . * ♦ jj ^ 

actions between Ihe^ organization h^Atie; represents* and the* 

Smother four brgjanlzations. Each will..^xplain liow the organizar 

» tions ate rela^id through selfi^sh, ge;ierous,v^and sometimeldL' 

hostile transactions. For example-, the s'tudent representing 

the family may cfxplain how one family completes transactions 

with other famil%s, t;dth .the neighborhood, with voluntary 

prgani2a'tion*3/<ySrofit-maKIng entef|>rise^, and government - ^ 

agencies. The student representing ^voluntary o'rginizations / 

^ may accept, donations in money or iri kind, from the other four | 

organizations listed on the bJLackboard,*in reiturn for which ' ^ 
' ^ " J * • - . * -* 

• * ^ ^he voluntary organization gives seryices and| social stability 

* ' " - * . ' 

* to the community. The student representing" business organiza- ^ 

^ * . * - ^ ^ 

' tions may describe h6w profit-making motivates '^businesses to 

produce goods amd services for the ^ommj^iity and How sjXch ^ 

selfish transactions* may benefit both' privat'e and'gerte'ral in- * * 



terests* However, it m/^y be pointed out, that the market, " ^ 
which^ helps tc produce what con^umirs want,^ may also^incvu^ ^ 
* costs to 'th^ eAv^ifoJJtott ^^d damage healthy and -welfare*" ** 



, • ^> ^ . . ^ " * 

Spatial Awareness" Aetivjfties* '^ . * . • * - ; 

The earth's resources, both human and'iionhuman,i-^ai:e uneqUalW c^is-* 

ttibuted^ * Stydentfi should.beconie aware of the *advantagearat^ Ulsadvan- 

tages of this, unequal distribution of resources •by considering the - 

following points I * v. ./ y ^ . n 



hj: - , . . " * ^ ■ ^ ^ X 

. : • t \; " 

1) Each comittunity has-been' given a unique share 6f the world's human 

>^ ^ ^ •* » nonhumaui resQurciBS.^ * 1 , >/ 

* : ,2) Each ^community ±s responsible for the careful; stewardship, of its 

.i.. ' ' ' ^ , ' \ • — . \ X 

: J unique resources. \ * t> ^ * y 

3) ^ Thq^ujieven aistritution of resources also entails an unequal 
-distjc^ution. of catastrophic Hazards, sOf that the whole of the - ^ 

earth's resources is not Un' peril at amy one-time, from any one" 

\* ^ ' " . • * 

hazfiurd, ' . : " \ * • -'^ 

4) -- The unequal allocation establishes a range within which the 
^ -ccoinittunity can achieve an bptimm size^ and; structure* and " ^ 

?^ ^ * determines the characteristics of the hiuW*-made ^environments 



aV the size aJid shape^of a commtinity may be determined by ^ ' 

^the confoirmation of river valleys, uninhabitable terrain,: 

* » ' * t> - ' ' **^** ' 

and so- on. ^ 1 . ' 

b)*- The landscape and \location' of a comn^inity may* determine- 

^ ita isolation from other "Icoraniuniti^s or ;the ease « with 

'which it may cqnstruSt^teansportati^^^ 



^^..^^^^y>^,^^=^:: systems.* "^^h^i 



c) ecbnomia i)ase, and' indeed the very existence of the • 

corommxity itself, mayibe detexl4nacl by,the Ipngeyitv^of 
^-^Z \ ^ ^ natiural resouJTces oif'^rtdc^^^ econojJic 'iSifeJQf J^the^ 

o ' " ^ qpmmunit^ is bi€ed.^i(SDmmunity planners imast- consider- 

natural facl:ors suchtas whe^l^er ' the mi!nesi .will play put,^ 

. ' ' ^ ' - • r * ^; - - -"--^ . ' , ^ 

i'^. . ' ^whether^the sol V will give -out r drid whether: the; .timber 

_ , ♦ - * I forests will give out# ! ^ . - - • 

5) Because of -the weven disteibu^o^^ 'n6 communiJby is • 

, ^ " ah islandT. Because ho cdmmunitiy Bita:^^ to meet all its 

" needs ^ ali commjonities^beb^ne interjie^e^ undt^standing^ of 

\ tHis interi(epen&wpe*wlli help?stUdehW.daveiop'^awareness^^ a - 



^ . ;|ipbal co^tur^ity^'^ : > | . ♦ ' 

6) spatial iiwaxaness vdei»J^ only 'l^ economic 



' ' groirOi birt also the ;ii^^ of the physicals 



^ A ^ #' ' ^ environment, ' 'r'r-' V'^'-"-" * .--^ * ^ x * ^ 



^ - - students jihotild become aware the physical characteristics of their 
community: its lanasd&pe artl»the quality of ^itti soil, its w|iter resoufcto^ 
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and its clima.tic idvantage^ and .disadvantages. Stilients should become 

/ ^ ~— 

aware of how the bedrock of their town is in fact the bedrock of its 

"k , - ' , ' 

systems, valuet, and attitudes. ' ' — * 

♦ !objective ; . As a result of this activity 'students will become 

Tainiliar-with the natural features of theit community and will 

I be ^1® to provi<^e '•nswers to these qiiestions ; /\ 

; 1) How has tdae. natural setting affected the way of life. in 



this area? * 

• ^ ' 

2) How have people living her« affected the na^tural setting? 
jActivitv: Students /tnay be given a map of the United States, (such as 

i : ^ ' ; - ^ ' 

. Nystrom #DD1) and asked to locate their state/ 'their region'^ 

' /" ' / ' z^' 

within the state., and their community. Working individually or 

I in small groups, students could be asked to locate and draw .the * 

; boundaries o| their community and to/list the major physical 

; fe'atures of-the-area, such as elevation, vegetation zon<:s, 

' streams and rivers, mountains and mesas, roads, railroads ^ and 

airfields. jChen, studdnts might b^ asked to determine^ the 

distance irt^ftilea to tho five nearest ci1:ies^i^Sie" b^nro 

and, then, tc^ cjiswer the follov;ing questions: 

^ ~ 1) What \s the size of your community compared to other 

i * communities in the^ state? 

2) Which of the other communities do you think compete with* 
your comtunity in trying to attract new business? 

3) Why cire 9J:her ^communities larger than your own? 

I When this work has been completed, students may discuss these 

questions: ^ , 

' ^ 1) Wiy pj.ght j^eople have first settled ^ia -this' area? Where 
- \ ^ did th(^y live when they first Ccmie here? Has the^ ^JL__ 

\ choice of pl^ces^to build homes changed over the pasf 

' ^ 75 years?l,J^plain. ' ^ 

^2) HovTmany ways\ can yoi^ thiftk of that the patural environ- 
ment has inf luei:ced how people live here? 
/3) Do yoti believe \ the natural setting^ and its influence/ on 
• population density, accesi to other communities, and so 
on/ affects peopVe^s attitudes *toward their neighbors? 
In w^at ways? 4 ^ 





4) Do you fe*el your community is isolated from the rest of 
the world? • * 

^ 5) Wh^ things might be considered the result of '"being 
isolated"? , y 

6) What things have happened to change the community's 
degree* of isolation from what it was 75 years iigo? 
50 years ago? . 25^years ago? 
''^ 7) ^^*What have people done in this area that has changed 
the^ natural *sys tern? ^ ^ * . - 

8) Would these changes remain i,f people left the area? 
For how long? \ - , - 

♦ Objective ; As a result of this activity students will become aware" 
of the relationship between the natural environment and the 
economic activity of the community* \ 
Activity : The teacher will present an -enlarged map of the community 

t ^^ " '^ 

and its topography to the class* The map should be-plstced next 
to a united States 'maprwhege^stu^ ^jp 
- of their commonity in relation to the rest of the nationi^ The *'* '^ 
class should discuss the following questions: ^"** 
1) What is the topography of the community? 
■ 2) What is the climate? 
3) Kow availaible is -land? How available is water? „ 
4; How densely populated. j>s- the-arfelf?^-"^TThis information 
— cam be detected from the <!isti*ibution and size of 
towns* ) ^ 

5) How well does transportation system connect your 
community with the rest of tl\e region and nation? 

After the students discuss these q^iestionsr eath student -should 
fill out vhe following questicnnai^e* 
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Econotrtic Feasibility of -Bringing New Induyries to the Community 

^*hicS.^f these proposals has the ^greatest feas,ibilit3^ (GF)? 
y " medium feasibility (MF)? 

' , • - ■ n/ • ~ fee^sibility <NF)? 




HP, or NF. 



Mark each of the following Gi", HP, 'or NF. 




Industries which require scientific and pro- 
fessional gkilli "-^ , . 

, - ^ Indus triestP^5^t9CLi4^^^ 

refrigereitors ' i '\ * 

Indus trlfes with the.economio base of mixving.,- 

' : — . • * ^' • > ' . ' 

. - Industries with the economic base- of /tourism^. 

[ Indus*tries witti the teconomic base of agri- 

culture such as packaging, canning, and 

processing* i 
; ftidusitries which require minimum water. 

^Industries seeking a pleasant environment 

^ . » , such^ as £>arks, entertadnment, adu't . 

, good hi^singr^oWi^^^^ 

" Indiistifies^ prckibcing electronic parts.'/ 

Industries necessitating cheap labor. 

♦^V Industries of individual o\mership or 

partnership. 

.After each student fills out the questionnaire a few students 
shbulcJ^JCollect and compile the results. Then discuss the 
^conomic future of the community* * ^ 

♦ Objective ; As a result of ^fehis activity, students will become dware 

of the uneven distribution of the water supply In the U.S. 
Activity ; Students should study a.U.S. weather map to find out the 
average precipitation rate for different parts of the country. 
. They should compare their community to the jrest of the country 
. ' . and should discuss the relationship between agricultural , 
pxarsuits and rainfall in their community. 

♦ Objective : As a result of -this activity, students should be abl^ 

to cite many different ways that humans change nature* for ' ' '\y 

better and wor«e. 



Activity : To demonstrate ' that humans have changed nature's regions > . 
to meet their own heeds, have the students describe the state 
of their community. Ask- them to identify changes in the region 
' and present reasons for the changes. List all the treasons 
' given by the class pn the chalkboard. Then have the students 
take or collect photographs of activities such as farming? 
lumbering; mining? constructing dams, artificial lakes, and 
irrigation ditches? Bulldozing mountains to build highways?* 
and building new housing projects. Pictures of junkyards, 
auto paorts, scrap heaps ? and\garbage flowinq into streams 
and rivers could also be collicted!^- Arrange the pictures on * 
a bulletin board. ^ The display might be called "Man's Labor 
Changes the Landscapes of Our Region. " 

Hisrorical Awareness Activities 

The development of historical awareness is usually neglected In 
rhe social science curriculum today. Many students have little or no 
sefesitlyltf" to the relationship between the past and the present. * Many 
see hisrory only as a sequence of dates and do not recognise it as a 
process in which the present is the outgrowth of forces operating in the 
pasc- . The situation is still worse when it comes to seeing the historical 
relationships between the "community and national events. Students *also 
often fail to realize that just as the present is the outcome of the past*, 
so. the present is a moment in history whose putcome will become evident 
in the future. - \ - 

History can lend understanding, for the roots of many c<' ^temporary 
prcblens can be found in the past. Further, history can help the students 
realize which comtemporary problems are also problems which have persisted 
throughout the history of the community. But historical awareness is not 
•restricted to the continuity of viewing community problems? it is also a 
means of viewing ^e c^ontinuity of values and^ activities whicH can help 
give the ♦students a sen3e of the richness of their commnnity heritage. 

An example of an historical awarenes^ tha^ might* be .useful to stu- 

I - ' 

dents concerns changes in the community's occupational structure. From 
the viewpoint of economics, almpst every - community has a primary * 
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occupation (such as agriculture), secondary occupations ' (such as manu- 
facturing) f tertiary occupations (such as service industries) , and • 
quate?mary occupations (3uch as knowledge industries). In some cononu- 
nities, the transition from the dominance^ of one occupation to th^i 
dominance of ^mioCher occurs at easily i4entified historical moments; 
in other communities, one occupation or another can.be seen to have a 
continuous dominance in the history of the communit^^^ Becoming aware 

of such dominances in the Mstorical life of the corwnunity will help the*,,. 

•* 

students gain an awareness of the history of the economic base of their 
community. 

♦ Objective ; As a result of this activity, students should be able 
to generalize their findings and to identify some of the ways 
in which their .community has grown and/or declined. 
Activity ; To demonstrate that the growth of a town can be .easured 
in several ways, appoint a committee to p?:epare a graph or wall 
chart showing how their community has, grown or declined during*^^^ 
the past 20 years. Provide the committee with the appropriate , 
— .data_ for^thecr graph x5t chart^^A. sainpl.e;'v«ll,'X^ 
Figure 9. 

Figure 9. 
Yardsticks of Our City's Growth 
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To help the students understand that the present is also a 
moment which the future will regard as history, anc5 to help 
students develop ^ sense of the future as well as of the past, 
* students should be' encouraged to consicjer what shapes the 
historical patterns within their, coinmunity will grow into 
Huring the next 20 years. 

♦ Ob'jective : As .a result of this activity, students will be a^-^e to 
>^ trac"^^, the movement of their family and to place themselves 
^ithxn the historical pattern of their family's mobility or 
'^^inmiobility. 

Activity r^-" To discover what mo\fas;a family has made and the reasons 
fpr the mo/es, students should interview their parents and 
other relatives, using^^theise questions: 



1) Where were you bor nly 



2) ^ Where did yqu grow up?-^ ^ . 

3) What other plaices have you lived before moving to this 
\ community? > c^^M'-l- <^ ' ' -^n'A; 

4) Where were your parents boi^^^\_ > ' v - 
—5) — What-are the-placesr where your^parents'"llWd? Tl 

6) If your parents migrated to this community^ why did 
they come? 

a) looking for a better job? 

b) for health reasons? . 

c) going into businesses of their owi>7 

.d) educational opportunities for themselves .and 

their children? 
e) because they viewed the community as a 
"healthier" place to live? 
Students can use a map to keep track of where everyone has 
lived. Usiiig information from their family inteirviews, students 
should deverop answers for the following questions: 

1) Did thei*: grandparents move more frequently than their 
parents? 



2) Are there any geographic patterns to the moves? Does 
their family mobility tend to 'bedspread over wide 
areas or concentrated in only a few areas? 

3) Were any of the moves related to major events in 
American history?^ , Was the family, p^•.t of the great 
westward migration? Was the family displaced by the 
Depression? Was the family part of the roigratici from 
rural to txrban areas? 

Students may coii?)are the information they gather about their 
own family mobility. with 'the information available from the U.S. 
Census Bureau. Are their family patterns sfjailar to national 
patterns? • \ 

As an alternative to working back^ .thtough several gener- 
ations, the students could examine -only a oingle geheration: 

— t h e ir p arents and Umii parents* biother and si - st eg s. — A t o n e ; -^ 
point, these brothers and sisters lived together. Where do • 
they live now? What geographical, pattern emerges? What 

.v' motivated the tethers and sisters to make the moves they did 
or to remain where they did? 



Objective ; As a result of this activity the students should be able 
to write a short essay describing some of the changed that have 
r community. . 

Activity : To demonstrate that. towns change over time, invite long- 
^ time fe^idents of the community* to speak to the students about 
the changes they have observed. The students may develop 
questions to ask the speakers, slacti as the following: 

1) *Ho^ m.any years have you' .liyed in tfiis community^ t. 

2) When did you come to this community? What.' did the 
. ''^ community look like^when you first Same? 

3) How has the community changed since, your arrival? 

Objective : ^As a result of this activity, students will be able to 
compare events in U.S. history withWents in the history of 
their own conmnxnity. , .. 
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Activity ; Have students construct a set pf parallel time lines 
from 1776 to the -.present. On the top line, students should 
mark the terms of all the presidents of the United States* On 
the second line, students should mark the major,"event§ of U*S* 
history. On the third line, students should mark the significant 
events in the his tor/ of their community. If explorations in 
the area took place before the community was established, stu- • 
dents should also make note of them. Each% student should be 
assigned one decade to research and to report on. Two-person 
teams can work on decades of heavy activity. "Each report should 
include : 

1) a brief overview of important events occurring in the 
United States during .that decade; 

2) an overview of the significant events occur ing in their 
own state and community' during that decade; 

3) - the imptict of national events on the community; and 

4) the impact of local events on the nation* 



.>f ork rAwar^gj^egs Activities 

The_cominunity shouldLpffer an opportunity to young people to partici- 
pate in work situations that wxll enable them to experience responsibilities 
that affect others. The work situation may involve individuallyexecuted 
but interdependent' and collective tasks. It should expose young people to 
experience with others of different backgrounds and ages. The work 
situation and an awareness of other work situations should stimulate youth 
to discover: * . ^ - , 
1) the relationship between values and job commitment; 
-2) the relationship between job satisfaction and career choice; 

3) the relationship between size of income and job jsatisf action; 

4) the opportunities for vocational and -^intellectual development 



afforded by different work environments; ( / 

5) the ^mportanqg, of sensible job anticipation in keeping with the 

\^ " ' ' ~ \ " " 
reality of th^ job situation; ^ 

6) the Importamce o£ striving for excellence; 

7) the relation between career opportunity and career choice; 
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8) the relationship between training and education and availcible, 
options; ^* |^ 

• 9) the costs and benefits of staying in or leaving the community 

. to pursue career objectives; and 
10) the discrimina^on in the labor lUcurket due to sex, race, and 
f religion* 

The ultimate purpose work awareness is to help students understand 
the social and psychological functions. of work and to prepare the student 
for maiking decisions among caireer options. Since" the 1960s, there has 
be^n a lively dialogue conceijning youths attitudes towards the work ethic 
and career choice. 

Many schools hav^ programs\aimed at developing work awareness. In, 
Salinas, California, a special program provides students in government 
classes with. personal experiences vorking with governmental agencies for 
two-- to three-week periods* (Bilek and Haley 1973). The Foxfire project, 
v;ith its conviction that students can only lecirn aboift their communit4;es 
outside the classroom, involved students in wolrk situations resulting in , 
the publication ^pf "^the foxfire J>j>pks ,(WigginJ:on ^197^),. * Participating 
students gained l^pqational 1^kx^^is" in"^ Wri^-n'^'^d^ editing'/' photography , 
marketing, and advertising. ^ . ' * ' 

Several communities have sought to develop work awareness by explor- 
ing the' variety of resources within the community. This enables the stu- 
dent to develop an awareness- of work opportunities on both a career and 
volunteer .asis and to a^ssess job. .options available within the community 
on the basis of reliable informatiorv. For instance, in Charlotte, North 
Caroline., a "yellow pages" listing' of community resources, has been 
developed. Its purpose is to help students and teachers answer questions 
related to career opportunities within '^he community (Feiber 1973). "1^^ 
similar, program has been developed in South Bend, Indiana (DuVall and 
•Truex 197.0). An analysis of such projects and t;heir theoretical under- 
pinnings is also available (McKinnerney 1974).. In New Orleans, community 
resource personnel volunteered to conduct courses within workplaces within 
the community. The program was an appeal to thejjiisenchanted learner and 
was meant to abolish the dichotomy between education and life. (G^atewai;*. 
1971). 
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By increasing the. student's' work* awareness, the schools ^ in partnership 
with the coiranunity at large, can help sttidents analyze the work situation . 
within the conununity an^ exercise their options for future career^ intelligently 

♦ Objectlive : Als a result of this activity, students will be able to de- 

s<lribfe an occupation and gather information on the costs and benefits 
associated with the occupation. 
Activity ; To familiarize themselves with a career, each -student "should " 
prepare a personal handbook including the following infoinnation: 
' 1) my name , • ' 

12 ) what 1 want to become * ^ 
< 3) what is good about the job?- X7hat,are non-money Lehefxts? 
4) what is bad about the job? , " - 

•> 5) is this skill needed? Why? 

6) what products or seirvices would I produce? 

^ , ' * , ' * . ' ■• 

7) will I have to leave my community to perform*this job at 

- the income I want? 
^) what education or training will I need? ^^here can I get it? 



9) what ^company. ,coul4 -X work, for? 



Handbooks can be constructed by the students, with the aid of cutout 
pictures and written assignments. They m^ be changed throughout ' 
the course of the unit as their choices change. 

♦ Objectiv e: As a result of this aetivityt^^tudents will be able to in- 
crease their work |wareness through-*f irsthand expeiriencie. 
Activity : The school, in partnership with .^he community ,4jnay establish 
a summer program titled "Training for Excellence." This project 
would place the best motivated students in the most creative work 
t Ironments. ^ This would mean direct jand frequent access to the 

• creative people in that job environment: cr^f tsper sons , 
edicors, performers, machinists, sci^htistis, social workers > judges 
and attorneys^ researchers, marketing experts, bankers, and so on, ' 
^according to :personnel available in. the community.- 

The program would begin ismall^and build slowly, enabling school 
and* community leaders* to control the quality of the work experience. 
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Students would receive academic credit for their* work experience! 
A committee of- tea^chersr*s^dants,» and community members would 
make decisions oh summer placement, matching student talents 
and employer talents ♦ The program would involve a three^monjdr 
commitments -The sludent would work full time and would be paid 
a weekly_all6wancer| funSs for \mit;h mighrbe sought "frpm the * 
l9cal business i community or from government grants., . In^some 
caseS'r the work arrangement could~upbn request bjr bo.€ii* the . 
.istudent: aijd the «nployer — be continued into the fall semester, 
bein? jDrganized; in a way that ^38bul<l: provide least dis- - ^/ 
ruptiott of the st^udent's aca^St'emic coiwditmeht, - ' - 

Studeats would hive regular Wfeekly meetings with teachers 
and resource -perspns-|to^ discuss the. educational application of 
their >x>rk experiences ^ ^ / . ' 
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♦ Objective ; As a resixlt oflthis activity, students will "be able to 

Ists of^students in ^the-i a'^i ' aq wuioiii ty. " . 
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list the career 
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Activity : B^eak^^th^^^itudehts into^ groups ^^f^^^ ' ^^chj^oup^playsj^y 
the rolLpf^a_<bya^^^ Tr;^^. T""?^ 

seniors in* your high school. ' They must do'the following tasks * 

*' I i - ' ' . • " 

as. part of their planning: " / * " * \ 

1) List by occupation all of the career experts they 

will invite to speak. ' People from both the coynty * 

and tlie dity should be invited; 

I ' . ^ ' . i . ' 

Survey and* prepare a list of the career plans of 

. I ' ^ ^ - ' - - ^ ^. ■ " 

"seniors participating in the* career day. • 

i i " ' ^ , ^ ■ ^ *♦ • • ^ ^ ' 

Write out an explian^tion of what they will ask ^each 

spea^cer to talk about; for example,, job pos'siljilities 

in their occupational area, training requir'edi wages, 

wherje jobs are j available, and oppoirtunity for advaAce- 

ment'. ' 1 V "^^ ' - ^ .-v' 

! j I * ' - • ^ . ' ■ * ^ - '^-r 

Deyedoi) a^eareer day schedule; ^; ; ^ 

5)^ OrgAize class idisrcussions i^^ound the foll^wi'ng^^ / j . 

questions: i How did the Career bay informition ya^' , ' 

''^ \ ' i ^ r ' . , - ; ^ ' * V' ' ' 1 ^- - ' *' 

received a£ftet;your jfutur^j plans for staying, irt* the 

; comAimii^y? r Fbrj leaving the commimilby? , Did: it change 



2) 



4) 



or reraffiirm your occupational; and educational options? ' '4.1' 




* hom^ community; the other -deslcvould rcprels^t the nearest 

metropolitan community* Each desk Moald contain descriptions 

I "" ^ ' * t 

and pictures of job opportunities, recreational activities/ 

educational; activitiM, cultural activities, living jgondition3 

and crime' rjates for the community, EacH studenlb- should ii.- • 

vestigate the information on both commu;pit;ies,and then choose, 

the one he | or ..she would like to lj.ve in. He/She should ^then 

vjrite. a position paper discussing the chpice. * Selected papers 

, sstiould bevead irt class and discussed. . i * 

♦ Objective : A3 a. result of thif .activity, students will be able to 
^'understand the imperfections of the job market cfus'ed by 
discrimination.. , . , .t* I . 

Activxty ; ; Student? may collect data f rc«i5 government sta^^str^s^on 

' Vages paid to ethnic groups^ ^and to women in comparx%on wxi:h 
, Anglos *and malesw Students will investigate whether, the Idbox^ 
market in their own community reflects, similar trends.* Local • 
civil rights leaders representing ethnic and women's groupis 
\ * "coul^ *e invitod to the class , to explain these diff'S^rences^wd"^ 
. ' sugj^t 'li^t^the government and comimity. should dg^to e<piali2e 
* income and ^ob opportunities between ethnic groups^ and Anglos 
* and men emd women, . * * . * 



♦ Objective s As a result of this activity, stvu.trits should become 

aware of diffierenc^sjin job opportunities according to sex and 

»y ' * ' ' ' %, ^ - * 

ethnic backgroun<^;y^'^ . • . . ' . 

Activity : , students shqyfld make up a list of what they ^wouldjXike to- 
do, and check* to* see how many women and how "many ethnic, g^oup 
members have attair\ed that position. Thei' should try to dis- 
cover the .reasons if the number is. unusualJLy high 'or unusually 
low,. ' , _ ■ ' . , . 

. . _ ■ • ' , , ■ ^ .-V 

♦ Objective As a result of this activity, students should ir^cognize 

patterns of <Mi-the-^job discrimination and. the political* 



Activity : The cl ass- may t form into two committees. One .committee will 
^ ^ • ' » j • ^ ^ * . . . * ' *■ , • ' < ' " • V " 

* investigate cliscrimination on the job dufe to sex and the other - 

* . ' may JrjLvestigatfe discrimination on t^e job^dtie to race#" These 

comM*tefes may/'pre^nt their fiiiSings fallowing the steps of . 

♦ th«pifcblem-solving' approach* Then, the students should in- 

vef tigitB th3 iTipod of* the commlinity and- the city council con- 

jcefrniri^i pas^ge of local oi? sl^ate Legislation prohibiting on- 



the-.jqll discrim-^ nation* 



♦ Objective ; gis^ a result o£ this ' activityv -students should become 

awjare ff the -extent 'ofc the ""generation "gap cohcerni^ig Jbhe work 
~v • ethic , ' „ // * ^ V 
Activity : #High'.SGhool students^ may Jfonduct a survey of people in 

seve»l 'age groups V using the following questions: 
f-v^**^ — 1) Do you believe that*an occupational, ^caitmitm^nt is ^ 
iinportant,to»happiJ^ss?-" • ^ . 

2) * Is it fair th$t piople collect weKare payments from 
^ - the* government wi!^n they ca^i wrk? ^ * 

3) Do y6u tljink that teaching young people to do hard 



work for 'its dpi sake is important? / 

4) po you.thinkJhat workers could do the' job beftter if 

. thera-^were- if ewer rules concerning what and what not to 
_ 4o? ' * r , , - > - 

5) ' What job .wcmld satisfy 7ou more: to be an- ^.ployee* or^ 

independent? Would you be willing J;S;^give j^p_^_g^g5t^^^^ 

>jci/ as an en^loy^ jand take the risks involved xn? 
* . ^ — ^ * * ' \ - * ,* ' 

independent work? • . - * ' 



6) Do Wou think you could eaurn ft livin g by working as a,' 

- — - — ■*» — ^ — ^ 

* . • % 

^ . . craftsperaon? ?f so^ what craft? 

^ After the conpletioh of' this survey, studarits should discuss 

tKe fcaiowinflf questions 1« the attitude of youth toward careera 

' and th« %«>rk ethic siiillai? to or^dlfferent ^row that of the 

older feneration? ^; . " ^ - 
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Leisure Awareness Activities ; \ 
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Tne history of increasing amounts of fr6e time is, also the^ history^ 
of decreasing amoxAts of time devoted to'work\ At first, humanity's" 1^ 
entire ejcistjance was devoted to hunting and gathering food, making 
rlot!:*ing and, tools, and providing sh^ljter* With the development; of 
technology, many of these needs could be satisfied more easily. In the : 
early industrial period, both! youths and §clults worked long hours — up to 

^"^ * _ ^ * * A • • 

14 or 16 hours a day — whicli allowed yery_little free time. As working 

\ ' ' ^\ ; _ . ^ 

tine was d^reased because of union' demands 'and legislation, the amount 
^ ' , \ ' I 

i of available free time increased. As the trend tow;ard a shorter work- 

— *;eek-con'tiniaes, we can expect the ainoiiht of - free tiitie to increase tvrther 
still* In additionT^the growing trend towatd compiiisory retirement is 
shortening the work-life of the adult and substituting for it free j time. 
Not only has the amount ot free time increased — ^and increased; 

. dra.Tatically; within this cent:ury--but the number of options^ for how tree 

: tine may be used has^^lso^ increased. Early i^ our history, free. time — 
especially^ ru^al areas— was used for work-rel^ited alctivities^ jsach as 

--'^ornhusking euidiquilting.jbees. Although the range of leisure options has 

renained narroW-in small commun:^ >, it has broadened , considerably in 

ft ^ ^ 

\ large cities. Both of these trends have significant educational ^ • 

\ mplications. > « ' !i 

\ In small communities, youth looks vSth great envy toward the leisure 

activities .availa ble in. the large, cities where it seems, that "it's all 

h^oeningt" Many tsix^es the feeling' that "there's nothing to do here" ^ 
motivates youth' to leav^ small communities for large:: cities; The ^ 

^ \ ' * ~ ' \ - \ " ' ^ t , I 

attraction of thousan^xs of rur^l youths to urban centers cph create 
v;ithin the cities^ sizeable population of displaced persons. t 

' The wi^e range o*f leisxire options available in urban communities^' 
frightens many parents- who raise their children in those environments. 
They look" upon many of the availeU^le leisure activities*as threats to 
the morality of their .>childr en ^ and thousands of fami.-.ies escape from th, 
**si!^ful'^ cities to the "vholasome'* suburban communities # '|thus creating 
suburban comnunities of displaced persons and leaving beliind them cities 
charactctrised by hartdcorV j^srty and^poi^ulatad by faodlies which are too 
po^r to tim wr« to tbo'^' p iibii r bg, > ^^^..^^ ' \ ^ . 
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In small coiranunities that do ndt of-fer % wide spectrum of leisure 
activities ^ it is important that students develop a creative tather than 
« passive way of spending their leisure time and that they be fciven skills 
that -v/ill enable thejr. to generate meaningful leisure activities for them- 
selves'. In large communities^ students need to develop skril in selecting 
leisure activities that will help create meaning ij) therr, lives rather 
than merely filling time- r-^ " 

It is the cask of cduca^tional and cultural^^^aders in lx)th sm^Xl and 
.-large ccirjr.unicies to help youth develop leisure activities which will 
meet the following criteria: 

1) The leisure activity should be resource saving rather, than * " 

resource wasting. 

2) The leisure activity should promote good mf ital and physical 

health. '* , - 

3) The leisure "activity should encourage optimum personal development, 
so that the .students may- realize their best potential. 

' 4) The leisure activity should contribute to "the well-being of the 

general community. 

5) The leisure activity should be creative, calling upon -the talents 

aM imagination of the student. / - , 

These criteria^ should be applied to activities students feel are f\an to 

pursue. Activities that impose a value structure foreign to the student 

or that the students .are directed to pursue ,will be classified as work 

and, thus, will not perform the recreative function of leisure activities 

in allowing the student time to assimilate experience and -to relax and 

regenerate the personality. *' 

f - 

♦ Objedtive ; As a result of this activity, students will be able to 
evaluate tKe merits and demerits of the leisure activities 
pursued by r embeds of the class* ' , _ ^ 

' Activity ; The teacher can help the class develop criteria for 

defining •'leisure time.** Dtstril^ute a questiornaire that asks * 
these questions: 

1) How tsuSh of youir aftcrschool time do you consider ftee 
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2) How much of this free time do you sp^nd on the . 
J..* following activities: 

. a) . reading , ' * . 

b) writing ^ . 

c) practicing music 

d) engaging, in sports 

V * e) , visiting with friends 

^ f ) pursuing crafts and hobbies 

g) watching television 

3) Do you feel you havao enough free time?- Why or why 
not? * * ' 

After cnt. teacher has collected; ttiB responses , which should 
remein amonymousi a group may tally tliem. Then the class 
•should discuss .tliem, evaluating leisure activities by criteria 
they develop tl\emselves* 

' » tt - . ; • 

» Objective : As a result" of this activity, students will discover 
the importance of developir»g their talents and interests 
through ^hobbies and discover /the variety of hobbies and how 
hobbies may grow in'^o qaoje^s* 
A ctivit y: The class will invite "as guest speakers people who have 
demonstrated creativity in their 'occupations :^ writers, artists 
musicians, librarians, professional athletes^, scientists, 
craftFnoople, mechanics, and so on. (If spealcers from some of 

these categories are not available for claosroom speaking, 

. ^ . ^ \ . . . '^^ . 

students may gain infometion ^ these fields from autobiog- 
raphies arid reference works.) The clas may also invite 



parents and other communicy members who are pursuing hobbie"^sr 
out&ide their careers. 



♦ Objective s As a result o^ this activity, studcats will be able to 
describe existing '.ypes of social and recre^ tirnal activities 
and facilities in the o. amunity and list the major recreation 
needs of the coMiunity* ^ 



Activity ;,.:.§tudents are assigned the l:ask of d^terminin^g what the 
'^recreational opportunities of the community are. Based on 
their list, they might be aske^ to: ^ 
/ 1)' Recommend that recreation be available for a typical 
evenirig^on the town for: 

a) a teenager 

b) people in their 20s 

c) people in their 40s 
^) retired people 

.r2*) List fll the options for each of thase groups, and then 
do the -same for what would be available for each group 
on a Sunday afternoon- 
3) Following these efforts, discuss these que^tionr: 

.a) Are the recreational, opportunities for all 
age groups well-balaned? 
" b) Which group has the most opportunities? the* 

i fewest?- ^ 

c) Do you think the recreational opportunities 
offer a wid.e^ variety of activities? 

d) What things are missing? Would people leave 
the area because of this? 

e) Vlhat activities are possiiile only in your 
area? Would people move to an area like 
this because of tham? 

f ) . Are there recreational activities that do not 



take place because of community attitudes? 
Explain. , 



g) Do opportunities for recreation affect people* 
decisions ah at where they live, where they 
work, and what they will accept for an income? 
' • , Explain • 

As a follow-up activity, assign students the task of improv 
lag facilities for the pec^^le of the^ community. First do a ••needs 
asseasaenf find out what the needs and desires are for recreation 
by the paople of your co*»Bunity in all aga groups. After cooplcting 
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the assessment make specific recommendations for new facilities 
and programs for the community^ Present the recommendations 
and the results of the assessment to the members of the com- 
munity. through the construction of a display or a' slide-tape 
show. 



♦ Objective As a result of this activity r students will become aware 

of the leisure activities v^ithin their o\m community^ ^ * 
Ac tivity ; Students should prepare a bulletin board titled "Cultural 
Events in Our Community.*' This ■should be regular IjNupdated. 
Students should be encouraged to .participate in the Cultural 
and leisure- time events that "fhey become aware of and to report 
back to the class on the nature of the leisure event and its 
merits and/or demerits as an option. ^ 

♦ Objective ; As a result of this activity, students will become aware 

of the difference L\ quantity and qualdty of leisure activities 
in a large city and a small town and of 'the need for developing 
skills in choosing leisure activities wisely. 
Activity ; Students may compare local, regional/ and -metropolitan 
newspapers to determine (1) the range>of^^lr>ure options 
available and (2) the frequency with which various leisure 
c options are offered. Students may discuss the following problem 
if they could have three options for leisure in a metropolitan 
area, what would they choose and why? Students may also dis- 
cuss whether it is possible to have* too ms^ny" options for 
leisure- time activities. Do the students see ally disadvantages 
to a wide range of leisure options? 

Futyrre Awareness Activities 

Future awareness is perhaps th most impcrt^^nt awareness to develop 
within the a-tudent, for indeed we must prepare Jiiid students for ^ the 
future if the educational process is to have any function *t<*all. The 
task of instilling future avarene^^s becomes iriore and more* difficult as the 
classrooo is further aiid further removed froo the point at %Aich students 
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leave school to enter their futures. The future for which a senior is 
prer=aring is only ^pne year away and can be anticipated with some degree 
of csrtainty; the futiare that the first grader will enter- is oveirten 
years away and knowing how to impart knowledge that will be usable a full 
decade in the future is a serious challenge. \^ ^ ' 

Since 't^e beginning of civilization, it is faith iii\and a keen 
vision of the future which has sustained individuals and }c^e|>t civilizations 
aLUye and pushed them forward. The sparks of this vision lie-in every 
humaife^pirit r in every; human heart. • . \ 

' The imag^ of the future which our vision show's determines whether 
stael will be^^used for swords or for plowshares. If our vision of i^e 
future is high, we will produce plowshares; if oxir vision is low, we will^ 
Droduce swords • The tools we forge today as the result of our vision 
of the fvture will determine the^ f ate of our civilization in that future. 

Since humans first gained'*the ability to dream, writers r poets, 
i'hilcsopheiJr and prophets have* spoken of Utopia, a world in which 
^jcnowledge,. lova; compassion, justice, and happiness prevail. In recent - 
years, many qf , our best hopes j*f or the fature have been challenged. Our 
hope for still higher standards of living has bepn challenged by resource. ) 
scarcities. Our trust in the pblitical leadership of the nation has been 
challenged by revelations or corruption in the Congress and ^ti'.e White 
House, Out hopes for our cultural system have been blas'^ied by the failure , 
to employ hunian reasoning abilities to create a technology not characterized 
by destruction of the environment or to employ pragmatism to solve "Che 
social problems that blight our communities. 

' These considerations must be our point of departure as we envision 
tKe future of our communities. We must try to understand where they are 
headed as a result of the tremendous changes they are curr^^ntly under- 
going — as homogeneous value systems are replaced by* h^terogeneoiis ones, 
as rur^l communities become - suburban or are left in the backwash of progress, 
and *ai; urban communities struggle to retain their human dimensions amid 
buildings that overshadow their parks and freeways that overrun thi^ir 
backyards. )^ - ~- ^ ^ - 11" 



^ Students must become aware of what these changes mean f6r their 
future options i|i their own conaunities and 4n the cownmities they may 
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move to. „They mu^t^see these chzmges juround them as challenges rather ' 

than ak occasions, for .despair. 

y • ^ .. , 

♦'• Objectiva; As a result of this activity students will learn to use 

in^l^matiori on present conditioi^s as a tool for detetmiriirfg' ^Ke ^ 
probable future of their^ cc^bmunity* _ 
Activity : Students may prepare a survey addressed to the question # . 
-What \d.li\ happen if, present trends in our community continue? . 
Students may develop survey questions along these lines.r If 
present trends in our community* continue * 

1) will the 'community -grow or decline? 

2) will the crime rate raise or fall? 

3) will our , environment become more or less polluted? 

4) will the fibimnunity labor: force increase or decrease?* 

• ^ . • 

* 5) will unempioyment. in tlje community increase or 

' . \ * . " - • 

^ decrease? ' . , , ' 

6) will my future job options' increase or decrease?^^ 

Depending on the answers to the survey, the ^lass may rephrase 

* 'the questions as problems and cho '^tudy. of these problems may 

become a classroom project for the^seinester* . In developing 

future awareness in relation to tiie- problem-solving process,, it 

.is important to stress tha^t,-. becaus«^ one wants to .solve a ^ 

... — ....... problem today, the impact of today's solution 30 years hence is 

seldom considered* The future lit^act of solutions should be a 

major consideration in the problem-solving process* 

# Objective : As a result of this activity, students vdll be able to 
comprehend the importance of the process of adaptation in a 
community. « < ^ 

Activity : To help students becoHie aware that every period in h^Ls- ^ 
tory has eiicountered the problem of change and adaptatica, they 

o 

should study the history of the comotunity to identity tKose * - 
periods in which natural, technolo^icalv and human forces ^ ^ 
' ehallengad priMlictabllit^* ftitough research^ the class »ay^ 
prepare paptri on tew 9werati(^iis of tho past f aead thaaa 
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challenges and adapted their lives to them. These challenges 
may have been caused by flood oir eeurthqueJces , by mechemization 
of industries, by massive in- or out-migration, and the like. 

♦ Objective ; As a result of this activity students will be better 
able to express their personal feelings about the futu're of 
their own community and to gain an understanding of what their 
peers feel about their commuxiity's future. 
Activit y: Ask each student to' write a paper entitled " ( x:oinmunii:y 
name) in 1999^ Through the Ei'^s of .(student's name) ' .^^ The 
teacher shouid instruct the students to write about. their 
comm\inity'*s; future in terms of whether it will 'offerl 

1) a desirable environment in which the student would 
•like TO settle for life; 

2) jc^b opportunities that the "student *;would^ like- to accept; 

3) educational and social opportunities for the' student '-s 
children; ^and 

^ 4) opportunities for the student to fulfill his^rj^h^i^/ 

i ' \ 'dreams. . 

Cgmpile all the papers into a class book. If possible, make a 
dopy for each student, or at least five to teii copies to 
circulate. After all student ? have had a change to read the 
.^bookf discuss the following questions: * 

• \ 1) Does the class as a group feel optimistic about the 

future of the community? ^ ^ 

J 2) What desirable things about the community's future f 
^ • ' were brought put? What undesirable things? 

3) Do yoU'iffeel the papers represent the/general feeling 
toward the conmiunity's future of its young people 
T today? : , ^ . 

" ♦ Objective s As ^ result of this actir lty# studwts will be abl%^ to 
* ^ • . list the.fa9c6r.s Influtocing th«ir * futtire option to >remain-\^n^' 
or leave t!irfir.' cownmlty after high school* \^ 
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Activity ; You are mayor of ybui: town. You have been asked to give 
a speech t6 this year's graduatirig^;class at the high school.^ 
The title (Of the speech ^is •'Coinmunity--A Challenge to the Youth. 
Write the speech you would give considering the following 
points: * , . ^ 

^ _ 1) How can community offer challenge for capable young 

^ * ^ • " people to stay?- » 

2) What should be the .financial- and. nonfinancial. fafctors 
, for young people to consider ixl deciding' to stay or 
' leave? ' . - 

^"-y 3) How can-we^i^dream" together' to make a better community? 

Knowledge Awaurene 3 s Activities " ^ ^ - , . 

As a result of these activities, students will come to understand^ 
that there are theoretical designs ^that underlie the multitude 6f 
personal experiences. Theory simplifies reality; it helps students dis- 
cover a design which underlies the seemingly chaotic wprld they e^^erience 
The. teacher must help students understand the pattern of their experiende's 
by helping them understand the pattern of systeitv operations in their 
world and the theoretical framework in which these systems operate. Our 
value commitment to practicality and pragmatic action weakens respect for 
theory r and yet an understanding. of theory is important for an under- 
st2mding of events and actions. • \'' 

The'' framework of the fundamental ideas of the social science dis- ^ 
ciplines is presented in the"" pages t haC follow . Although these frame- 
works may Nat first seem' confusing an^ recondite, they may be morfe easily 
understood ^nd coordin-^ted if one bears in mind that Jthe theme in each 
discipline is negotiation* * \ ' 

1) In economics, negotiation takes place in the market, between 
' unlimited wants and limited resources. 

2) In political science, negotiation odcxire as unlimited demands 
) , ' - are answered by ^ reasonable limit of^^bitiding decisions. 

3) In sociology, negotlaiJ.on gdes' on between- societal values and 
the beliefs nxA value Icpimiiitments of individuals and groups. 



4) In anthropolo?^* negotiation takes place between, society '^s 



demand for cultxiral continuity and pjressures fbr cultural change 

^ ' * • • ^ " \ 

from such sourcs^s as science and technology* 

5) In social psychology ^ negotiation .takes place between the person- 
ality and the demands of a changing society that the pfersonslity 

r ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ^ 

^ also change * . i," • / •* 

I , 6) In the search for legal justice, negotxatron ta^ss placed between 
the letter and the spirit of the law. ' " J 
The fundamental idefias of the social science disciplines and the 
seairch for justice can be related to the sf-udents' exp^ience with inqreas- 
ing de^Jth and coii?>lexity from kindergarten through gradeNl^2* Conceptual- 
ization grows with the increalsing orgami.c development of the child, anfi 
therefore, the curriculum that relates ideas with increasing depth and ^ 
comple:Ci^j^"ls termed the organic curriculum. ^ ^ 

.^e fimdai5[iental ideas of the j^ocial science disciplines and the search 

i ' ' ' • ' 

for justice are represented graphically in Figures 10-lS on pages 87-92 • 
It should be stressed that theae charts are not designed to .be.„presented • „ 
to the sjiudents; they are for ciirripulum builders to*, use in understanding 
the theoretical framework of the classroom activities they-may develop. 

These fundamental ideas of the social science discipli^nes are too 
gene;ral to be applied in lUic preparation of a Community Social Profile 
and a curriculum. To become a useful tool, these fundamental ideas must 
be related' more closely to the ebcial procets of the specif ic conmixsnity 
under study. ' * ^ ^ * 



The follpwing piges demonstrate how the fundamental ideas of the 
soci& sciences may be related to the epcial profile of the co^puhity in 
^aC^urricultun. The format used .here diffiirs somewhat from the fdriAt of 
the preceding sections, of this Part. »Pir«tj a conjplete set of ^social 
'science knowledge objectives is prov^ldedj^these .learning' activities 
related to ^ci|iq#^/selecteet olJjectives isre described. / 
' ' Social Science Objectives^ The kndwle^e objectives p£ the curric- 
ulum based on the CoMunity fooial Profile/My be outlined as follows:'/ 
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(D Tha central idea of economic is the,4carcity conttp't.-namely 
' r that every society faces a conflict betw'een unlimited wants" and 
, limited resources, ° /. . i , . - 

r\ I ^' ' ' ■ ' ' ' '■ 

' \2) Out of the.scarcity concept a family^of ideas emerge/ Because of 
scaraty, man has tried to develop me/hods to ^roouce more in less 
tiquj, OMliaruidltLJesf. material and [^shorter time. Various typlssof 
specialuStion were discoverpd in /rder to -cvercome the conflict ' 
between -uHlimHed-wantt-and limi'ted resources. We specialize gco- 

graphica-H'.occiipatiorially.andtechnologicallyr ' - 

» ■ . v _ ■ , 

. (3). Because of spwialization, we are interdependent; interdepende'nce^ 
nc :essita;e-. a mohetary system/'and a transportation system. 

- RX Men fiar^Tdiscover an allocat/n^ mechanism and this is the ' 
market, ,^»jfere through the interac;fon of buyers and sellers price 
changes o&ur,. Prices dete^ine 4he pattern . of production, the • 
method of production, income disiiibution. and the level of spending 
and saving^ whid,. in turn, decide/the level of total economic activity! ' 

(5) The market decision is modified by public policies, carried out by 
tj)e government, to assure welfare objectives. These vvelfaie objectives 

'I'o'il-'^.!'"'''"'" "^'""al^ t"lHl;tical intoractioi, 

of -200-m.ll.oni)eoptenhaf geneFateniTSIi^^ • 
thnt^n l«.jeduccd to five: attempts 'to aixclcatc. growth to ' 
pronK„fi stability, to assure economic security,'to p'.on.oie economic v 
, • ' — , • - 3"° 'opioinote economic justice / ' ' * 

o , . • - .-gi*^ '■-■''.-{ ' 

;xofti new Paths in ^i^i science Curriculum jtesi'g4'iiy'"I^eHge ^^ i^h ir-^r. rr . ' 
.esearch Ass.ociate8, 1973) p. ,ip. Reprinted hi? pUs^'S^^^^ t' 
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Figure 11. 



FUWOAMEflTAL IDEAS -QF POlilTlljAC-SCt^CE 
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77?e theoretical structure of Pqlltlcal Science has been developed with 
' Professor David Easton of the Unii^rsiW of Chicago. 



Members of society hav« mjwiy want^, vifhidi they tiope o satisfy; 

'''^ Som» ofi these want^ will be satisfied tluougJTthrlconomic, 
lily, (gucitloQal, "and rellgfoui systems: Wanu that csnh^i W 



C2 
family 



satisfied^ any of tn^i^B systems are channeled to the politicjil system;' 

i%) As tu peo^lc'$ wants ipnte; the poirtical $ys\ -m for saiisfacildn/ 
th^ becWne demands. T(t?se.<ftmandf are screened: - |/ 

(4) The |crtening process operates trough forma! o;[ informal^ 
organizatfens. T/iest organizations^ apt as gitekeepers. So|ne of thV^ 
demands-^^/anishr Others become issues debated in tiie 'political ! 
community! grpup^ who share a'^desire to work together ^satinit In^ 
the politicil solution of problems. / t 

^ (5) The Issues arejtholded by deiivageslnfiej^^^^ 

^ the aur.ipritles^^Wip translate *ese deiT^nd^ihto bindifjg deci^foni,^ 

(6) The bLdi^ cledslons affect lta/$o<Sal s^«e^s"and/the partids^ 
panti in tifc, generating posjitlw / ^/ 

K7j «^port ImAy be directed toward theA)olitrcal/community;4 
* towvard tbejreglme, a political system that if*»y|K)rateM W let^ 
' > * ncktm and t particular structiice of authority; Mtd/oti 

' toward iheiKJth<^i^s, tb^ particular persdns^who occu6y*po$itions4f ^ 
""Dolttical Dower wfthln th« xtmi^^nro ^ithAritt# | * ^ . * 

/ — is 



- . ;;pof itical po^r within the ,nructure of luthority. 

• (fij The bmding^eo;sioi^i||^ifk mytm^ fppear a^iJTirt , 

- ttie%dte of the pplftical system a^^^^ ; J 

and ai^djprijflfcs njay/orij^nate i^om, thifodal sy^^ tlie forms of i 



, . FUNI^/MENTAl/iDEAS OF.SoblOLOGY. 



Society's 
(i) .Values. jrornn.Q) 



Social tfittituttont 

which ^ke form in 



r- •economic. 



H Political J H 



pvic*'ff^ 



- Rtligiotii - 



- Eduotional 



(4) i Organiuiionft 
($) Groups' , 



vyher^ people occupy 
(I) Positions & Rolesm 
^ which subj^t them ' 
to many 
ExpoctatioitfS ^ 
influencinlg h6w 
tbfy Think. Feel 
and Behave. 



7^ People are also 
^ • members of. 
Social Aggretatet 



1 



With differential power 
5 }p pursue their 
- interests, mfluence "^'^ 

societal vakjetand 
, encourage or 'resist 
social Change. - , 




I [ 




'--CaCh of which l^s 
,the4X>tentiat for« 
* developing ^ ; 
organi/a ionsan^ 
movements whlchjseek 
40 encouragror resist 
>eJ - 



sochI change* 



7C 



i l> 

Positions pnd roles ifHlividuals 
occupy aCfect t»V t 
^. ^ttitu(|f$4pvytc<t^i:^Qft^ 

^] Values ind social instituflons 
^--5ranct"tovvar'dlhe;nced fo^ ♦ ■ 
anddiroctiqn of.sociat 
chatig<^ fl^jltif>g in . « 



Support 



Tlw theoretical structtfre.of Sociology lias" been iieV^sloiMl with 



Professor Robert P&fucci of Surdue Univfrsity. * . 

that- can^br-s 

desailiecl andexplaified. * ( . ^ 



MuGhf^-:t^.*tHiyan|bchy^ tliared^vaUjes .that| 



peoplc vo(unUnly,fol^W.; % 

(3) At$o, *mudT liumaQ oeiwior iCfluid«^ by a set of nor ips and 
beliefsahat l^eople follow undef the threat 0I. punishment or>roiniit | 



I of reward. 

(i) One iiTtcbrtantpdrt of-the-"spcia! system is'organizjitipnfc^eoplt S 



*work together V orgahizations to achieve specific goais. , « 

(5) Another* ln>j)ortant part of the sociaf iyttem iJ groups. People 
come togct()c^ informally-some to strehgthcrt tlieir corhmon jwil Jbt^' ^ 
some to st/i^n^therv^their emotiona'/K^ntif icatiion. 

(6) '0rjiynizatttns and groups nave many pbsitions xhut pecpte filK 
Portions ar^nfcre ^rmaf'lpixianlzatidns ^ ^ 

^J2)^TJH^^ person liUs « posittonys^his role, people pity ^ 

'^TOtie^dlfferentl^yi de^^ other people's expoctatlonr and on J" 

<thcirownattiti^ctes, p^onantj^andOfecx|w^ ^ / r 

• ^- Another importai\.t part^f the social system issopal aggregates.^ 
Sodit aggregates consilt of^ople^who^have many socially significanl^ 
characteristidt In^ contmofl arid the/e^nT have-.tl \ pK}siibintV ♦of- 
\*kvelop!^)go|ganiz^t^ons for social actioif. | . ^ ' 

Two tvpies of , forces tend to ifhape organizations and sodaf 
aggregates.* Some forces lead lo stability and regularity, sti^ las 
r^dgnition pf»complon«snta/ity« Uolation of^e organization from ^ 
another^ ccMnpfomise. and submission. OtKdf 1rori:es lead to. tcnsibh 
and strain> such as uneven di>trlbutibn of values and power that may :J 
"rcsutt i n h u ma n -r ightf revol ij tfoTnr^ * " 



1 



1<> Values, ^n<^^^ns^ beliefs, prganizftions, groups, .positions^ 
' jQC: aggfegatcs^hifluence tium^n bdiayior amj th^mak.uup'irf t\m I 

: aM societ^stemre«ilting$^ v .t?s^ *: 



Figure 13. 
FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
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The theoretical structure of Anthropology has been developed with 
Professor PautBofmnnan of Northwestern Universi.t^. 

« ■ 

(1) Man may be looked upon as a mammalian, social, and cultural 
animal. , 

(2) Man is a member of the human population. 

'('3) The human population lives in an environment-a natural 
environment and a man mude environment. ■ ^ 

(4 ) The man-made environment represents a social system. m 

(5) The purpc^ of a social systerfTis to satisfy man's needs. 

Ce) The stri/cture and functiomnfof the social system are shaped by 
man's belief system called culture. ^ 

(7) Culttire affects the natural as well as the man-made environment' 
and also affects man ^nd hif needs. ^ 

(a) Culture is made up of many tradftions that are the result of 
^cumulated knowledge, artifacts, and customs. 

(V) To^meet his culturally lifnited goals, manjnnovates (invents and 
» borrows iniusntions). Innovations, chanenge tradition and the social 
system. " i • 

-(U)) If innovation leads to complications, the social system generates 
'further innovations. ' ^ 

(11) Further innovatioijs may lead to simplification. 

(12) The innovation may become irreversible. 

(13; If the $ii^ptifie(J|gnovati#n improves man's dhances of survival, 
then innovalian becomes adaptive and cvoluzion of culture occurs. 

(1^) Evolution of culture may change the natural and man*made 
environment, and it may change Qian and his needs. 
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^ ' ' B^iijure 14.' 
FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF SOCIA'L PSYCHOLOGY 
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Ptiysical Attributes 
orKjiiunng from 
gei^etiC factors 
(inhtrntjnce) 

aiui 
environment 



affect 



Social Interaction 




family 


with 


school 


peer groups 




work yroups 


and^xpositro to 


Mass Media 



Physical 
Environment 



Attributes 
^ of the 
Social 
Situation 



through 



/ rrwJe up of the 
Intentions.Expectatloni^ 
and Power of the 
individuals wlio are( 
part of the oacial 1 
situation an^i . / 



I) rQJcie up of the. - 
fiorms. Structures and 

Cohesive n ess of the 
group and organization 




i) , the Processes of 

qprnpiiance^ identification, 
complementary role Jcnrning, 
. or internalization 

t:^ 1— 



leading to the Socializatioip 
and huiividuation of th^ierson 



Physical 
Environment 



to generate 



1. 



Subjective processes 
within th6 person: 

©^Perceptions 
Thoughts 
Feelings 



which 
lead to 



Behavior 



Physical 
Environment 



KU made up of ] 
. Constantly Changing ?tate*of 
'.Readiness and. . . 



TIT ^hfiade up of 
Relatively StabI* Stat* of 
Readiness: 
beliefs'! | the external 
anitudes jitbout | world and 

values! I self 
Motives (driving forces) 
Cognitive and Behavioral Skills 
all dynamically organized into* 
a pattern 



which changes attributes of the person 



wfirch chJingcs attributes of the fituation encountered 



Ttie theoretical structure of SociahPsycliology, has been developed 
with Professor Donald Wenthertey of the University of Colorado. 

CD ^very person has .a ficrsonalit^' an inner state of readiness to 

respono* to social situations in a uniqiie way. 

(2) Personality is made up of a cqpstaritly chatiging state of readiness 

that enables a person to adapt) to changing social situations. 
- ^(3) Personality is also made* up of a relatively stable inner state of 
* readiness, which is influenced by a person's imaije of the world and 
C himself. This im1P3r-ir4f4luencedby a person's,, beliefs, attitudes, and 

values and by his motives anc* cognilfve a nci- behavioral skills. 

(a) Personality is shaped by_ physical attributes and an individual^ 

interaction with others. Physical attribu.tes originate from genetic 

factors and the environment. 

(5) Physical attrlLutes affect .a person's soc^ interaction' with 
family/school, peer groups, and work groups. Exposqre to mass media 
also affects tKfe development, of a personality by providing "heroes" 
. and temporary escape from real'ty, and by reaffirfnTng dominint 
ailtural valuesr ^ _ . , 

(e) Social interaction influences personality through the process o( 
soda! learning: learning through rewards and punishments. Imitation, 
/ the desire to compliment others' behavior, and learning because 
soniething makes sense. This leads to socialization and individualiza- 
tion of the person. ' ^ ' 
(7) A person's reaction to another .person in a social sit\Jatlorf will 
depend on his personality and the other person's intentions, expecta- 
tions, and power. 

A person's reaction to an organization or group will depend qn 
his personality and the norms, structures, and cohesiveness of the 
oTgani/atloR or group. • ,^ >; 

(0) A person in 9 ^Iven soclat sitflatton generates^ percepti9i<Sj 
thouglits, and feelings. ' t • 

(^Q) Perceptions, thoughts, and feelings lead to beliavior. A person'* 
fachavior in a social situation continually changes that situation. Social 
behavior also affects and^aqg^s an individual's iJcr'sonality^ 
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Figure 15. 

FUNDAMENTAL .DEAS-QF CAW AND TflE SEARCH FOR JUSTICE 
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(T) one of man's most noble M^clities is his search for jultice. . 
(2) Justice cannot be obtained unless the members of ^^,<^'<^'y ^^^^ 
S^ce anHrpedom, possess a sense of merqy and l^auty and have a ^ 
Tn^rn for piety's. pi ritual, mental, and phys,c.l well-be.ng. 
f(3) Suppo.ted by these qualities, ipti^ may be^ acquired, and " 
sVegfarded, through reason and posse«iof» of power, 
0 Reason and po*er guide tKe establishment, operation, and.^ 
change of legal institutions. ' 
(5) Legal institutions necessit|te sanctions (reward and P";;'^f 
n^ms Jstandards of t Savior): and authority, (power to enforce 
obedience): ? ^ - ^ 

<6) Norms are made up of customs and written iaws.:Bo.h must 
sVnd the test ofVe'asonableness, equality, and truth. • . 
(J) Reasonableness and equality are based or, values. They^ca(m^i-be 
determirVed by objective standards. J- K^-. ^■ 

(e) Truth is b^sed o; facts. Truth jnay^te achiev'ed through rules of 
Sirtina wLwcess of assertions and counterasserl.ons) and rules of 
< :-n(^S4:^the validity of :.assp.tions and cou-.ter- 

assertions)., : • V^. ' 

■•/^ Interaction between reasonableness and tri^ results in iudg_ 
Snts that fostdr iu.tice through a variety of .nst.tut.ons. and 
balancing powers. 

(gj.Fostenng iustice may be hindered by conflicts due to many^ 
factors. 

(11) Thta coatllct., P"t <« l«« «"1 •« W"" 
. il„oice lenesh (Chicago, Science Research 
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b) The economic base of the community; as it relat ^^ t o other 
"communities I. determines the f low 'o'f Shuman ^and npnhumanii 

resources among the communities • . , 

c) Every individual considering migration must welglt^the . 
economic cost's and benefits of his or^her decision r 
'recognizing that m^y cpsns^^p^d benefits of migration ^ 
l^camnot b^ expressed in mfen^taoy terms. . , ^ ' 

d) The economic base of the community depends upon the avail- 
^ • "'^ ' 

ability hf natural and' human ^resources', upon the availability 
/ ' . " ^ * * ^ .^-^ 

of saving^ ul^^h a political climate favorable' to- business, 

' ■ ' ^ V ' ' < ' ' ' ' 

^ and upon a tremsportation anaj coiraauhicatioh system^ connect- 
ing t5ie community \j:o its markets j* ^ 

e) - The economic, "base of the community and the size of its . 
* . ' • ^ 

'market af feqt the sensitivity of the community to changing 

national and wdrld conditions. 

f) The economic bas^ of the^ community is affected by science , 
and technology cuid by the community's attitude* toward new ^ 
ideas. 



g) Bepause of the growth of science ?md technology, the compo- 
sition of the American labor force has shifted from un- 
sk.1^lled to skilled labor and from goods-producing toward ^ 
service-producing industrries. This shift: affects the em- 
ployment opportunities, of youth, bot!i. at home and in other, 
commiinities. 

h) '' Changes in the economic base of the commvmlty may result in 
the economic crrowth or decline of the commxinity. * ^ * 

i) The economic base of the community affects the quality of 
life/>f the citizens of the community. 



j)' Many ^communities'^ in the United States sufferj from chronic 
* depression caused by the obsolescence of their industry, - 
by geographic .isolation, by the es^austion of resources, 
and py a shift ot demand away, from the goods and services 
*S the community produces. - ^ 
k) Differential rates of economic .change in communities 
- stimulate migration between communities. 
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« ^ ' . • ft — 

1) Imperfections in the migration pattern due to lack of 
• -knowledge, inappropriate job' training, or differing . 

personal values, may create serious problems for migrating - « 
youth. 

m) ^^An understandinc^ of how the economic system functions 

within a coiraminity is essential i^ young people are to be- 
' come successful, peurticipating members of the ecbnomip 
• life of the community.^* ^ ^ 

Political Science . ^ ' • 

a) The community's political system is an open systeip ".because ^ 

,0 . • - 

'it interacts with its environment, This enyiro|iment con^- 

,sis!ts of ^i)Oth -(a) the natural environment and, (b) the 

' humcui environment, composed of businesses # families # ; ' 

Ashurches, schoola(, emd civic- organizations* 

" ' > y . , • . ' 

b) ,The environment may be divided into an intrasocietaS! 

' ^ *. ' - 

environment, whigh is the environment within the^olitical . 

r . . . ' . 

boimdaries of the commtanity; and the extrasqc^etal environ- \ 

ment:, which is* outside -the bou{^|u:ies of *the community and ^ * 

includes the state, region^, and n^tJonal pqlitrical systems. 

, • * »- « 

Sometimes the intrasocietal system., functions independently; ' 

'* ^ • 

^at' other .times it fuactions in interaction with the extra- 
«. ' « » ' ' ' i . 

societal. ^ ^ » * • » ^ ' 

^* ft . • . ' 

c) The political ^system is a goal-oiJLented system that responds 

\ ; ^ 

to the needs of the people tcreateckby both the natural ^d 

1 / 

the human-made .environments and by thp intrasocietal*' and* 

. • \ • ^ ^ 

^extrasodietai environments. ^ ^ ^ t ^ * 

d) The distribution of political power in any community has a 
great influence on the ccononiic and cultural development of 
the community* ^ . 

e) The distribution of the pplitical power in a community- 
detetinines the isocial priorities of the community. 

f) The number of political ^demands in ^ost communities feu: ^ ^ 
exceeds the availability of resources to satisfy the demands. 
Therefore it is v^ry important that the desires of the 
authorities properly reflect the priorities of the community. 
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-g) The political prioritiesr of a community and ^ the ways they * 
are treated iref lect tlje dominant values of the community! ^ 

h) The reaching t>f community goals is determined in large 

' part byi the .wealth of the community, its tax struct^e,- 
the nature of its political leadership, the? distribution 
of political power, and its villingness an^ ability to # 
attract state and 'federal financial assistance. 

i) The aurticulation of community goals is d/.storted by in- 
diffel^ence and lick of participation of some individuals 
and -groups in the "political" system. \ * , 

j) The, lack of political participation by the community.' s . 
' youth may lead to a lack of identification with the r 
• community amd a desire to leave the community, 
k) The extent of political participation ixPthe community and 
the influence exerted by special interest groups determine 
the distribution t)f power and the quantity and quality of 
the political output of the community. 
1)- Tlie output of the pclifical system is a binding decision 
produced by the instruments of political a^uthority. A 

•9 

binding decision means that the authorities- aJJLocate re— 

^sources authoritati\rely as a response to pressures generated* 

by the different, environments. " * * 

m) These pressures take the form of political demands, which - 
*■ • 
2u:e outgrowths 'of autonomous forces, such as science and 
*. * * ' ^ 

^echnology, 6r.*of previous .binding decisions. Political ^ 

y demands may'be e35>ressed in the form of newspaper aurticles, 

, , demons tpat ions, public opinion, ffipport of certain candidate^ 

or support of c^rtadn interest groups. Conflicting demands * 

Witiiin the political system may create stress within the 

^ t community at large. 

«n) Billing. 'decisions create two forms of feedback in the 

.... V ' • 1 



; diie 



pQlitical 8y8t<^: 

tl) ' .One form creates new demands dile to dislocation. 
(2) The other form creates favorable or unfavorable 
* support of subsystems of ^ polit;ic\i systeiru * 



^ values and norms, authority, 'an?L the political 
coinmimity. .Negative support xn*"these. areas may, 
lead to c)vuiging norms , election ahd appointment • 
of new of f icials , outmigration of individuals, 
/> • or the terjdinatifch. of ^business other * 
orgamizations^tf ^ , ^ * * * 
It is An Amerix:an tradition .to acce^ responsibility 
voluntarily and to 'delegate responsibility to the govern- 
ment only when individuals cannot^ achieve the defined* social 
goatls by themselve^. ; > - , - ^ 

, The activities of the city*"'council and the ^litical aware-. 
^ess and participation of community members determine the 
quality of. the political life of the community. 
The smooth functioning of* the political system of . the coia- 
munity may be hindered by: • / „ 

(1) demands 'that overload the system pwiodically or 
totally; ^ " • * 

(2) demands:' that are clogged in the channels of the 
political system and never reach the ^.authori ties 

" for decisions; * • 

(3) demands- that are in conflict with the values 
N underlying the/ social system; * %/ * 

^ (A) the unwillingness or inability of the authorities 
• " to*ac.t\on the demands of the political system; 
} ' (5) the inability of the authorities to achieve sus- 
tained, favorable support of the politic^ 
community; " V * * 

\e) .the ui^even distribution oft political power; 
{7) a bureaucracy which may destroy creative thinking 

and self-dixection; and/or 
i8) i-nadequate'imticipation of the future. - ^ ^ 

In <u:der 4o participate in a community {s political decision- 
# making processes , young people mus€ xinderstand the political 
• channels to b^ followed in expressing^ their own ^oliti^al 
^ viewpoints a!nd deitfandsv 
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3) Sociology- . , * * \ ^ - ^ 

a) . In every community^wo forces *eu:e operative r ^^r\es of ^ 

- — — conformity and forces* of* nonconformity. In many co^unities . 
today there arrf powerful* forces ^that challenge ^onforjiji^y, 
creating high emotional commitments in *many cases and 
engaging* the attention of the entire commmiity. ^ * 

b) Values, jiorms< and beliefs guide the behavior of individuals 
and institutibns, ' • , . ^ 

. (1) Values provide goals for action to the individual ^ 

and' the community; * - « 
* / • 7 - . * • 

(2) Norms are' the st2mdardVof behavior that people 
; * ' / • . ■ 

expect from one another. ^ Wie values of y^uth 

/ - \. <r 

and the noms of the communijty may be in conflict 



4 



with one emother.* > 
(-3)^ Beliefs provide a certain way of ^seeing th^ world £^ 
' around. us. At times, the*rei^iou^€teiie^fs of 

the-coinmunity may be in' conflict jwith scientific 
knowledge/ producing contradictory or incompat- 
il>le views of the world. ^ ;^ , • 

c) Every commjyiity has"certain dominsmt values generated by 
\ . ^ dominant institutions such as "family, church, and 'business.. 

The values of these institutions may, at times, b^ inSzon- 
^ X. ^ - -flict-with one another^ Such conflicts have thrae posaible 

resolutions; ^ • ^ . 

^ ' ^ ' ' (1) The institutions* may exist* in isolation from* 

, - each other or with indifference toward each other. 

^ * f (2) .They may meet only on common ground,, recbgnissing 

. their .mutual interdependence while ignoring their 
differences. ' , * " * 
' ^ One institution^ may use its power to eliminate 

. ^ • ' institutions with which it:: is in conflict* 

^ Institutions in the conwunity reflect ell or some of thfe 
•* * following values: " . . 

V * / (1) achievement and suebess ' 



(ly tespect for tfcrk , ^ 



ERIC ^ ' " ^ " ' • - ^^^.^ 



• ' (3) a particular moral outlook 
* • • 

(4) . humanitarian mor^^ « ' _ . - 

V (5) .efficiency and practicality 

(6) iprogress • - 

. (7) naterial conifort ^ 

(8) equality ' , ^ 

Of freedom . ^ " 

(10) external conformity . \t 

(11) nationalism (patriotism) 
(121 democracy ^ , ^ 
(13) respect of the individual personality^ 
•(14) group superiority 

- (15) belief in science and technology 
) Organizations ^are the concrete manifestations of institutions 
The purpose of organizations is to meet the- needs of the- 
community, although sometimes organizations -are in conflict 
with the -values of the comunity, do not meet community^ ' ^ 
needs, or hinder problem-solving. When organizations are 
in conflict w'.th the community, they have three options: 
they may change their goals, they may go out:of existence, 
or they may con£inue operation in a clandestinejnanner;. 
^) Communities are made up of groups of people with common 

interests,, coninon values, emotional identification,, ^ 
full personal involvement in the groujkv, . One of the' most 
important groups* in a community 'is- the .family. In many 
co^jihities,- the structure and goali^o'f families are . 
' rapidly changing. Stress on the famiiy may "result. The . 
mobility of family membeSrs often creates loneliness. 

g) Stigmatized people such as the poor and the ygwg may form 
groups of 'their own. In many .cases, people who escape from 

''stigmatized groups are extremely jealous in guarding their 
new positions vithin the coitBtunity. » ~ 

h) COBBiunities may also fontain social aggregates. Such . 
aggregates are made up of people who have ^ertiin common 
traits, although lAey do not fully identify, with each other 
on the basis.of those *'triit8. • : . 
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Every member of the society occupies a position* in the 
community, The' foundation ot any position is' the^divi&i<5n 



<^ of lalDor.v Position helps to define what is expected/frpm 

whoever occupies that position. • Some groups are depriv^a 

of occupying certain positions, 
j) Not everyone'^in an identical position afcts identically/ in 

that position. ^People play their* roles differently • these 
^ dif f erencest^in "^role playing", may generate interpersonal 

conflicts. 

k) Members of the^ community must learn how to ieal wi^th con- 
flic ting roles and values in the coromuniw.''^ 

1) Youth must -learn how to reconcile their yfewn values Mth the 
. values of the comnpnity.- ^ 

m) .The greater the diversity of differe/t positions occupied 
by members of the community^ the l^s likely conflicts are 
to arise. 

n) One of the most important ta'ska/ of the community is social- 
ization. Socialization meana/inculcatipn of the individual' 

with the "dpminant social values of the community.^ Once 

/ * ^ / . 

this process of socialization was guided in"^ the community 

by institutions with'.ideintical vaXu? comrnitments , such 'as 

the chureh and the tmLVj. Today the process of social- . 

iiation is more cofm?licated. Socialization^in a community 

" cojnes from m?.ny spurces--such as mass media ^ schools 

committed to th/ scientific approach^ peer?^ and "newcomers 

with many difjferent value commitments. This multiple 

exposure duj4ng .socialization creates stress. To help the 

young make. choice^ among' so many different altemativ^# • 

membera/of the cowmunity must 'rely on the power of re*spn- 

ing and finalyticiil thinking to enable the.young to create 

a hierarchy of values that is in harmony with their future 

. goals and expectations* , ^ 

— ' . - * / ' \ 

Afithrqpology— — --^ ^ - / * 

a) People fiave social needs, awdHasriiati^^ these 
needs is guided by tho dominant culture Tof the coattminity. 
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b) New ideas brought into the community create- conflicts * » 
between tradition and change/' ^ • * 

c) The degree/of receptivity to new ideas by members of the 
community affects young ^op^le^* dec;Lsions to remain within 
^or^to^ave Jiie coiwnunity. * • a* \ * 

d) In e'^ry community r the insistence of ' the older generation 
on^onsery^ng tradition and the inaisterice , of the young on 

• ychange creates cultural conflicts. 
^ The greater the contrast between the culture of the coOTiunfty.; 
.and the culture of other ^commun'it:ies/ the greater afce. the . 
problems of adjustment for migrating youths* ^ 
The greater the contrast between the culture of the comunity. 
and' the ,cultixre\rf other communities, the greater are the 
problems of acceptWr he^ ideas doming from other communities. 

g) * Due. to the mass media , jmany cultural differences between 

communities have ^eon lessened. ^ 

h) LocaJL land-use patterns within, the community reflect j^the I 

\ priorities and values of the conrounity. 

• * • ^1 

*i)*. '.Settlement patterns reflect the ethnid' and* class conscioijs- 

ness\ of the immunity. ' | . ^ 

j ) . The nature of ^ the family structure , whether nuclea^ or 

extended, influences the 'tran5?mission of heritage from one 
gferieratioiy^ the next.o Extended families usually .show a 
greater ctoritinuum of cultural heritage. , 
*k) The heterogeneous versus homogeneous mentbership of jroluntary' 
brganizations withiif a^ commun^.ty is 4 measure of -coiwnuhity 
segregation along racial, ethnic, and economic lines. 
iSc^cial Psychology . - , 
a) The community's physical environment hel^s to^shap^ the ^ 
'peil^ohalities pf cotamunity meigj^ers as dies ^he^community's 
^/ 'social environment. 

-B) In the social environment, learning tiikes place(throuSgh the* 

family, school, peer'groijpa, warJc grofapc, and the mads media, 
c) tee process, of learning dakes place through* compliance, 
^ i identificat;ion, coii^lementary role learning, *and g*nerali- ^ 



Tho^gpower of the j^hysicaL and social^elivirbnnent. ancj the 

processes of learning vary from coramunity^ to community • . 

* ' «> / - , 
a) The composition of personality is made up, of stab].e ^f actors * 

^ - Jr « 

(values, beliefs, and attitudes)^ and unstable factors (moods)* 

f) The personality is composed of motives to satisfy n«eds*J • \ 

g) tli'he personali|ty is composed of cognitive |^ills (reasoning) 
and behavioral skills (speaking # writing)'* ^ * ' « • - 

h) The. comoosition of one's personality affects the ways that* 
a person behaves in, economic , political, and social, - . 
sitxttitic^ns* ^ One's personality arid conseqqent behavior will - . 

differ accor^Jing to time (agef daijy mood) and space (whether 

. . • J \ . . - . - , . • , 

one is in ,f am^iliar and/or coraf ortattle surroundings) , ' *l 

i) Education cAn'play an ijnportant *role in enabling students, 

. to adjust to social conditic^s • atnd situatiohs while / at the, - 

same time , preserving and fostering the integrity of the 

\ individual. - ' * * ^ ' i 

The Search for Justice* ; • ? ' * . '-^ 

a^ Onder lying all social rela.tion;5hipsVin American society are 
' . ' > " • ^ k ' ' 

demands and expectations for- justice. * ^ 

-b) Attitudes toward just and unjust behavior are established^ 

. through'' social .nQi vid are expressed through customs hid 

. - wri-tten ic.w. , ' ' 

c) Justice is sought through legal 'institutions that interpret ' 
written 'laws. ^ These institajtions have .legitimacy. and the ^ 
•authority to institute 'sancJJLons. * . . ♦ * 

d) Written** laws f which are often the outgrowth of norms and 
customs, gain legfitimacy through^ reasonableness^, ^f^ity, 
and truth. ^ x 

e) Reasonableness in the legal system is based on fiie American ^ 
value commitment tfyKf> t)ier^ be proportionality .between the • * » 

^ • crime and the 'p^uni^hment and that ''cruel and 'unusual 

punishment shall not be^countenanced. . . « ♦ ^ ' * / 

£) Equity in the legal system 'is based oh the American value*. ^ 
commitment to the idea that "all men are created equal.'" 



. . g) Truth, in the legal system is sought throngh the rules of 
pleading and the rules of evidence* - — 

h) In some communities, the search for justice j^s hindered .or 
con^licated by discrepant personal or cultural values , 'by 
an inequitablre distributi<)iUof econo^iic or pdjlitipal power, 

\ b y^<jigcrepan cie3 between ^written laws and tlW noi^s of 

• society, by special pr^iems created by sciencjB imSJ tecK- 

nologYi, and by the inequitaBle enfbrceriibnt of the law. 

. >/ ^ ^ . \ 

i) Traditionally^ injustice in. America has been, reduced through 

" - jj^Q political proces^s and,, inline cases, through recojirse 

^ ^ 2'^"^ _ — , ' -» ^^'"^ i 

'- - -to*civi'l"disbbea£ince». If neither of these processes i? 

* \. » ' ' ■ ' 

V' succesdful.oin r^ucing injustice^ violence ihay result.- -^.^i- 

Social Science Activities:> V To build^^a^ bridge between t^^ifundamentar. 

ideas of tshe social sciences and the curriculum, th6 "fundamental ideas 

mus.t be related to the students/ experiences. ^Experiments have show that 

>oung peopleaf* experiences, are potentially so meaningful; that the tunda- 







mental ideas of the social science,^ disciplines can be'related to them, in 
every grade ^ wItir'tonM;a4^ing^ del)th and coitplexity. Out of the presentation 
of ^ these fundamental ideas, the orge^nic curriculum* emerges. , 

Themes*, in every ^rade, must .be selected in such a manner liat the * 
total educational, /experience will reflect all of the social scidhce dis- 
ciplines> For example; in--tKfe f irs^^c^<!e,*the study of the parents' 
occupations will invite the use of the fundamental ideas, of economics as. 
it related to the division of labor and sociologf as it relates to 

positions and roles. The following samples of student activities demon- 

* ' • ' ' . ' 

strate the ways tjie fundamental idoas -of the social^ science disciplines 
may be related ''to- the students • experiences and to the structure and ' 
f unctions'" of the community* , * 

Economics Activities. The following clasiiroom activities will help 
reveal the theoretical structure underlying the economic dimension of the 
community. - ^ '^"^ . ^ • - ' ♦ 

♦ Obj%cttye g M a result of this activity^ students should be hble to 
' ^' . vwderstand the iB4>ortance of tihaJ^Mjt^^^ 
Activity : ^Tlie^studentJi may act jout tha following sirnillakion : ^ <; 
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' « Scene^ l" ; A new business opens in the community. The 

boss hires workers c^nd the'workers receive wages. The 
• - % 

: .'^ ^ workers spend the wages (a) in the grocery store for 

vegetables, (b) in tlie clothing store for ;shirts, and (c) 

in the sporting goods shop for skis. ^ Th^ grocer then ^ 

• calls a farmer -arid orders more vegetables? .the* clothing 

* store owner balls the shi^t factory and orders more shirts; 

and the sporting goods ^shop calls the ski factory and 

orders m ore skis.; % • 

» ^ Tne students^ should discuss the importance of this^ 

' \\ chain-reaction.* If the worker spends $20 on vegetables, ^ 

' ,part of this $20 will be paid to' the farmer who, in turn,' 

buys fertilizer, hires nianual ^laborers,, buys seed, etc. 

Similar reactions take place through the clothing store 

and the sporting goods shop. StudentsT may discuss these 

chain reactions- I'hey may also discuss how^ the- location t 

of t'he producer inside or outside the community affects 

the jmiltipli^ j^firect in'^thje,. community. 

Scene* 2 : The class adts out the chain reacjd.ons to- 

the closing down of a business in the cotmminity. Students 

^ should follow the impact df tAis upon all three of. the ' 

^ ' • J. ' . , , 

stores mentioned in Scene 1." • < ^ * 

# Objective: As a result of the following activity, students will * 

understand hoV natural and human-made environments/shape the 

economic base of a community. 

Activity : Thf cl^ss.roay be ..divided into fivs& committees. " feach 

" committee will discuss one of the following* factors that' 

. deterniine the Way' a community earns' its Tjivelihood. The 

committees w^^lustrate the point by identifying cities 

* where the factor tMlT'students represent plays ah overwhelming 

" * role in shaping the ctconomic bas^ and the w^s people earn ' 

their liviSg. ^ ^'^ ^ . ^ 

Committee One: . Location as a Respurce. This coitmittc^ 

vwill study the.populatioA didtrlbution of the V;S. and relate 

dehsity of population .to^location of durable and nondurable;. • 
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^ goods industries, such as automobile and appliances^ which are 
found mostly from New York to Michigan. 

Committee Two :, Natvural Resources, This' ooimnittee will - 
, study the interrelationship between topography i climate i and 
industries such as lumbering , fctrming, ranching.i seed growing, 
and tourism/ ' - ^ 

Committee Three ; ^ Hujpaan 'Resources. This committee will 
study, how concentration of certain skiJLls stimulates specialized 
econcinic bases; for example, .Rochester , I?innesota*) .Cambridge, 
^I^sachusetts; Sant;a Fe, New Me*xico; Elgin, Illinois; Decroitv 
O IjjLchigam; Houston, Texefe." ' >r 

Committee Four : . Pdnancial Resources. This committee will 
study cities where banking is concentrated, such as New York,- 
Chicago, Los Angeles, -and Atlanta. 

Committee Five ; Social Facilities. This committee^ will ^ 
study how footjloose industries (independent from raw materials 
resources and' markets, but dependent on gooa transportation) 
search for loc(ations with amenities. ' * 



♦ Objective: 'As a result of this activity, the students should be 
able to apply the principle'^of added value to an industry in 
their own community. . ^ 

Activity : TO illustrate the concept of added value, have the stu'-^ 
' dents^ create a mural showing the '/steps required in the manu- 
f acture of wool sweaters. The raur.al should include scenes 
such as: ' , ^ 

1) A sheep farmer selling raw wool to a factory manu- 
_ facturing woolen 'goodsT^ (The farmer is paid $2 for 
the amount of woo^l needed to produce one sweater*.) 
.'^ 2) Workers at the factory where' the sweaters are produced: 

a) washing the wdol/? ^ r 

b) carding (combing) the wool; 

'*c) spinning iifie wooi into yaurn; ^ 
^ d) dyeing the yarn^ 
1 _ _e)__kn.itj;.lng^the_yarn^^to-^weaters;_a'n^ 



f) packaging the sweaters. 



3) A truck'd^iver delivering-^a shipment of sweaters to a 
store. . . 

l^^J ' ' 4) A cus€bmer buying a sweater for $20.00. ' 

Explain that value is added wifeit raw materials are processed 
^ ' to produce finished. or semifinished goods. Point out that 
each person involved in the manufacturing process — ^from^4:he 
sheep^farmer r who sells his wool, to the truck driver deliver- 
ing a shipment of^ sweaters to the store—adds value 'to the 
^ finished product. The more value that is added in a conmiunity.i 
^ the more income .and employment are generated in that community^. 

♦ Objective ; As a result, of thi5 activity students w4*ll be able to ^ 

explain how* the economic b^se of the community is affected, by 
changes^ in teclinolpgy in an industry in their community* 
t> Activity ; Identify a major industry that has been in your community' 
for fi long time., Ttace it back as far as you can. Keep track 
of all changes in s^ze arid technology that have occurred' during 
its history. ' . , ^ 

• ' 1) How have these changes in size and technology 'affected j 
'S * a) emjloymftnt? ' 

b) working conditions? - ^ 

c) ^* .wages? • - • 
^ dO environmei\/? ' " 

e) size of labor force? 
» f) other economic activities .of the community? 

2) Is the industry growing or declining? . 7 

3) What are 'the reasons for its growth or decline? 

4) Try to project future changes in technology that will ^ 
" affect the industry. ^ • ' , ^ ^ 

* * Political Science Activities. Tht following classroom activities 
will help reveal the theoreticajUstructur^ underlying the p6;Litical 
dimension of tKe community. * . ^ J, - » . 

♦ Objective : As a result of this activity, studea^s wili become aware 
V- of issues facing the community and how these issues might b^ 

•■-solvedr ■■ " ""7 ! ' ''7 ' 
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Activity ; Divide the cl^a into three groups. Each/group may 
- * ' selSfct an' ongoing political issue in the coxnrau|ii^y, such as' 
• water use; land.use, or pollution-. The task .of each cbnunittee 
is to follow amd report *on €hese aspects of the issue: i 
' 1) rea3ons that generated the political issue; ^ 

2) identification of interest groups that are supporting 
and opposing the issue; ' # ^ 

9 3) nature of the ipolitical demand'; 

* , 4f status of the politi^cal demand; and 

/ ' • * 5)- 'prospects for and. form o'f ^settling the- issue; ' - r 

The three groups compete .with each other for accuracy and 

• . ' / - ' * 

cojmpleteness of thexr report-. Reports' might- be in the form^of 

• ' ^ /, ' 

- ;4 panei, mock city countiJL, display, socibdrama, or newspaper, 

f ' ^ ***** 

among, other, possibilities. • / ^ 
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♦ Objective :., As a 'result of this activi^ty," students T»ill be able to 
discuss'the operation of vJ^ity cojuncil meetings and know who. 
participates in the city council. \ 
Actj.vfty^ : Attend"a city 'councilTneeting in ydvir cSranunTty. (It*,^ - 

would be good. to have various studenjin attend meetings oveic a 

/' ' ' 

two- or three-month period.) Take notes on the following: ' 

' / ^ ^ ' 

>1) How many citizens attended the meeting? 

2) How many, citizens other than council members actually 

p^u:t^cipated ip, the/me.eting?- 

* /' / . * » ' w 

3) What kinds of issufes, were discussed? 

/ V - . ^ * . 

4) Which ihdividuals on the council seemed to have^the 

most influence?*' Why? ' * j 

^ Bring back the above information tb class and*discu8S the* 
following questions: r - ^ - 

^1) Who eure the* citizens .pMticipating 'most aitivel/ iti 
the' city Council? What a^\jieir ages ^ sexes ethnic 
backgroi^nds, income levels , etc.? * 
2) Do you agtee or aisagree with the following ^Sj^MMitz 

The^coxuf^rii-meetihgs lure. a f opum f or big ptdblm^ 

/ / . - * ' . • 

and the deci^iond the council reach«% affect^ the 

\ . / -'lives oT?%yery residents . . . ^ 
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^ Organize a sociodraina to re-enact some of -the issues Rreaented 
to'the city council. "-.These issues 'heed not be exciting issues.^ 
' rEl||s will all^w students to see the boredom and fnxstrations — 

• or ihe city, council:?. , ^ • , \ ^ • - \ 
. Sociology Activities . The following classroonj activities will help. 

reveal the theoretical sjtructure underlying ;the ,<3ocwlogical dimension^ of 
the community, " ^ . * 

, ♦ Objective? As a ffesult of .this .activity students will bsucome aware_ 

of the iirportance'^of^occupyi.ng- many -positions within ^e 

community and of thS^ difficulty of co-ordinating tho^&^ositions-^ 
' Activity :' Students may'''i>ret5|snd^^'t^ be menjbecs/of 'the ciliy^^ouncil- • 
" * living in a high-cost housing neighborhdc^. What conflicts 
would be generated within the Individual* if the city council ^ 
were to discuss purchasing or rezoning a piecjS of land in the 
neighborhood ' to enable t3ke city to build a low-rent l^ousing 
project there? How can the conflict between one's position on 
the city council and one''s position as a homeowner be resolved? 

♦ Objective ; As a result pf this activity / students will become aware 

,of the conflict that may.be created between* one's role as a 
family member and one*s role a cqpaminity member. 
Ac ^p>vity r Students may pretend to be members *of the city council. 
What conflicts would be generated within an individual if a 
' ,\ special^city council meeting were called for an afternoon in 

Which one had promised to take the femiily on Jui outing?^ How 
/could the conflict between one's position as a family member 
and one's position as a city cotincil member be resolved?^ 

♦ Objective: As %i result of this activity, -students should understand 

/that the positif>n an individual cccupiSs^in an organi'sjation 
1 ' linked^ to\the outside wot^ may create stress withitiKthe " « 

i^ividual aiid tie community because the organizapkion has 
^ expectation^ of the person Which are in conf Hct with the 

* expectations of the c:>'.^nmuni1:y. ^ • ' ^ ^ 
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Activities : Students may act out the following situations: 
^ The judge has. before Aim k friend's .son, who is 

char^ed;i.)a.th stealing, U.S^x laws require a jaiL sentence. 



The judge's friend expectes leniency, 

virile naltional headquarters "of a corporation instructs 
the manager of a lacal plant to -lay off 50 workers* The 
community expects- him^ to fight the national headqu25^ter*8 
decision, , , ' • * T : 

- . . — . A - ' ^ --^^ - 



♦ Objectivte : As a resurb-of this activi{g(, Students should be. able 

to recognize the pattern and in t err elatedness of the Social ^ 
' ' functions, of different otgahizations. in the community, . » :^ 

Activity ;' .The class may be divided, into five conloittees. Each* 

> • * committee should represent one of the following groups in 4^e^ 

a • * • . . • - ^ " ♦ . - . * ' • - • * * 

^ : community: fkmilies, neighborhoods 1 schools, voluntary organizar 

' . tions, profit-making orginiza£ions, ^and government, - Each j;'; 

* committee will investigate how the ,qrgeuiizations it represer^s 

contribute to the following fujactions: production, distribution, 

and consumption of goods amd serviceq^sbcializ^tio/i;. social - 

control (enforcement of norins); composition or the^ organizations ; 

and mutual support within, the organizations,- Xs a follow-up. 

activity^ a repr^sentativie of each committee could* present the 

^ ' f indings to the class and comment 6n* how-the* role of their 

organizations have changed during history. ^ 

Anthropology Activities , The following cl-assroom activities will help 

reveal the theorfetica^ structure underlying tl^e anthropological difnensioft ^ 

of the community^; ^ - , \. 

♦ Objective ; As a result of this activit^\ studentjs should be able^o 

see how community value commitment;s compare wit± national value . 
comroJ^onents. ^ ' * # * * 

Activity ; ,!Ihe class may -discuss the prevalent commanity. value commit- 
' ' ments that influence studeixt attitudes tbwaurd; ^ - ^ 

1) competition. ^ • • . , 

2) ^chievemcmt ^ • * ' * ' ' 

3) - , work _ *i 

^ 4) mon^y management ^ • . - , ' 

X* ' 

.5) equality (racial, sexual', age^ ; 
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The olas? should discuss how differences* in attitudes between 
•i' youthi and ,the older generations t>f the community may .create , 
conf^JLcts* 'The class should also dis<?uss how differences in'«^ 
a^ttiti^de^ between the co*nmunity at large and ♦the rest of the 
natiQn may create cultural conflictis. Students may wish.. to 
, discuss the nattire of . such conflicts amd the means of resolving 
/them. After the discussion, studehtg< should draw conclusi6ns . 
/ about how value commitmehtl and val\ie conflicts within, the 
»^ community affect the quality of life within the community* : 

' ' - ■ . ■ ■ ■ - 

♦ Objective : .As a V^ult of/ this activity, students ^ill be able to- 

«.,'''' . • * ' ' 

• - / t • * ■* < • ' 

see /now the community may be affected by the •influii^of a new^ 

v"industry» and why cultural conflicts might develop as a result 

of the influx. ' ^ \ ^ 

Activity : •^The" class should identify a new industry >in the community 

• and explore 

terms: 



ire the implications of its establishment in. these 
y terms : • . , ^ . * ^ 



1) What changes in the economic -and political system 
. , is this new industry creating? w \ 

2) Is* dt opening or closing the opportunity structure of* 
> ^ the community? - • ' ^ ^ 

3) '* What changes is it creatiing in land use? 

. ^ 4) What changes is it creatlnQT in the community's way*of t 

V life? ^ ^ ' " ' 

5) %?hat conflicts eure au:isir\g between the incoming grojytp 

' ^ * and the "old time" comiaunity residents? 

« ' * ^ ' - 

***** * 
♦ Objective : As ^ result of this activity, student"? w£li,b© able* to " 

see how changes within the community have an inips^ct on i^cial 

organizations, such as the family* . ^ 

Activity ,; Stiidents- should discusi* chancres that are taking, p^ace iX - 

---1:he economic anS pultural sectors of the" c6irakifillfi^^^i^€ ^ 

• /the *way of life o^families in the* community. . They^may wish -to 

explor^e t;ha following are^g:* .^v ^ / .1* 
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L) Parental employment: Are^both parents working? Has 
this always been. 1;he case? Wh4t^ changes ^in family 
life does t/'s student^ see as ,a« result of ^changes in 
. the pattern of parental employment? 

2) Family mobility: How^lcil^ has the family J3.v^d in 
' ^ its*prese^^v house? How frequently has tnfe family 

' moved? What changes in, family life does the student* 

, * see as a result of moVes the fautdly has ma#e? If the' 
family has not mcyed^'^what family pattern hSis this 
\ * Ammobility created? ^ . * 

% ^ . ' V - „ . ^ ' 

3) Family tyoe^^^^ student consider his famiTy 
pucleetr. family or an. extended- family? What soci^lT 

^ V forces Ij^ve snaped the */qrm of^ family in which h6 . 

/ lives? ^ - - • 

♦ Objective ; As a result of this^/e^tivity, students^ will Be able to > 
" see-^how^groups with 'diff erenf^ltural ba'cicgrounds ^aiiSh Value 

Activity: The students' may study the ,way8 of life of these three 



coTnmitments interact within the obinffiunity; 



^groups, which occupy the same^, af<Ba of the Americem Southwest: • 
The Navajo: The Navajos are not a village people. 
They herc^ ^help and do sfiHe farming. In winter they * 
live in hdgans; in summer they live-^n camps nefir tly^ 
grazing l2md. ThelNavajft have an" extended family; 
the mother is head of the family.^ ThI MaVajos befi'eve 
in mysterious spirits , which they call HAy People. 
2) The Chicanes: TnSf ^Chicanes arc people of ^Spanish- 
American ethnic backgrounds They give gr^afc importance 
bo the nuclehf family, but ithey also have respect f6r 
the^^tende<t family^ The f aifcker/i:S*^the head of ,the* * 
family. \ The Chicanos are generally strong JjjBlievers . 

I the ^athoIic^^eHgiqn.- ''In both Navajo and^hicand 
communities b&ldren are taught- not tp* fight. * !.Tl4ey 
help in bringing uK the smaller children and alsb hefj 
the 014 people, who are. gi^ven gr^t respect. The 



*/ ^\ f ^ children aore told -to be modME.^ Boasting is n6t 

polite* it is kad manners f or orie person to trv to 
be Letter than others • ^,It is important 'that each 



♦ » 



• * person act as part of - a group. , * ^ ^ 

3) Tl^e Montfons: The Mormons are; identified iDy their 

' affiliation with the Mormon church. The church' pl^iys 

- " . ■ ' ^ 

am ijn^rtant rple in Mormon life; it plays an 

* importauit role in helping the poor and it plays an 

• ' import*ant role in -financing public works, like 

' • ' * . "^irrigation ^systemls. The Mormon church urges Monnohs 

to have large families.^ The feather is the head of the 

> family, ' - \ v 

Students should write shori* description^ of their own culjttf^al , 

group. * ITiey should' compare the beyefs instilled, by other 

^ • • cultural groups -*and tRe beliefs instilled by their own, no|:ijig 

the differences and the similarities. StudentsT should then , 

discuss the 'consequences of . the existence of several cultural ^ 

^ belief ^systems within a single community. They may also di^- 

cussitjfhbw^ forces of conformity and nonconformity within the 

community *^n dxAte prejudice and conflict, 

'/* Psychology Activities * 'We iollo^ng classroom activities will hslp 

reveal the theoretical structure underlying the^psychological dimension h 

: ' " * ^ . 

of the community.. . ^ * " : 

♦-Objective:* As a result; of. this ^activity, students will become aware 

of how the personality is influenced by ^he social env:j.ronment 

ind hoW<:hange9 in the social environment may create stress 

. ^ wi'thin '^e persona^lity. ^ • - : . ' ^ 

Activity :> Jtuplents could^discuss (1) problems they might encounter 

'^in the classroom and^.the community if they moved to anpther \ 

community ^hd (2) pjcobWifis in the classroom amd the commxinity " 

. ' *^ that anothet student might encounter if he or she^moved into 



the^students'' coiMBuhi%y from anpther community. The class 
should analyze;Kow the personality of^the individual is shaped 
bt^ hiis otK her previous physi^Atl-^and social environment and how 
physica}. force's- in their own contmuriity a^ffect the personality. 



Class discussion should ^ freely recognize differences in person- 
ality from student tp student and students should understa^^ihat 
differences in personality do not necessarily make one person 
better or worse thaft apother* v* 



♦ Objective ; As a result "of t^is activity i students will be more aware - 
of Kow elements in their -own personalities are influenced by their 
^ adTnlratit>n and imitation of personality qualitiBS they site in • 
Others. \* I • ' / * ; - 

I Aoti^it^.: Students should identify their heroes *vd; ejq^lain •the!*^ v'^*-. 

reasons for their respect and admiration for them. TKe clas^ V ^ 
^ ' . , : r ' ' ^ - 

'could discuss their ^heroes .ahd.^ummteize with a display listing 
^ X * " * I *f • : ' * " 

the 'personalitj tjtiarmcte^istics bf^ach h(jtcp ^dqntsff ied by, the' . 

'^^clMsl" .Students mdCght discuss which characteristics they feel--,* 

•are already a part of "their own personalities and which ♦character- 

istics • they would* like .to have in their own personalities,. The 

* 'students may 'also discusk' the probability of becoming^ ;5uch a'-. 

personality arid the acceptability of such a pisrsonality in the 

community. ^ . ^ Z 



♦ Objective ; As a result of thiS activity, students will become aware * 

that pertain personalfties can adapt more readily than' others 

to new "social environments and are more capable 'than others of 

making decisions' that will "iielp thoir adjustment to ne.w social , 

environments. , 

Activity ; Thp class may invite soqial worker to discuss families 

* * 
who have come -from other comaunities to settle in their community. 

' The social \fprker may present case studies of lower-middle-class 

and ipw-iricome working«^a&iili^'s whose adjustment to their new 

. 5> en^firoiment has been (1) succf^ssful/ (2) unsuccessful"; and (3) * 

marginal. The social worker ^^y| explain how dif fe^^jences in 

personality, in social reality awareness, in educati^onal level, 

and Jin future awareness affect family decision-making and ^ ^ 

equip people for failure, subsistence, or success.* The class 

\ may wl«h to e^qplore the^fpilowing questions about each of the 

* . case-study families ;* « • . • - ■ ^ ^ * ^ 



ns _ ■ ^ 



•1) Did tihe family* have language problems? 

<^ — < 

2) What was the educational level. of the head of^he— 

household? , ^ . - • ' 

3) What employable skills did the head of the household 
have? , - 

4) Did the children respond to the family •s needs with, 
sympathy or hostility? . " 

^ 5) Was the family careful or careless in money management? 

6) Did the family settle in a nfcighborhood compatible 

' • with its ethnic or cultural background? . ^ ' 

7) Was the dominant mood of the family toward the new 
• ..community, one of anger, despair, or* hope?^ 

•8) What was the attitude of th6 head of the family toward 

*- getting ahead??>s; 

9) What "were the attitudes of members of the family 

* toward pitching in and contributing to the welfare d£ 

' ' the' family?- ' ' , 

♦ Objective : As a, result of this activity, the student will become 

aware that different personalities may behave differently in 

the same situation.^:.. 

Activity; - The class should select Onfe or two of the most- important 

issues before the city council or state legislature and then 

• identify two Outstanding persons ^Axo support the issue (s) and 

two who* oppose the issuers)* The cl^ss willf^Lraw a personality 

profile of these four people and discuss how aspects of their 

personalities determine theii: positions on the issue (s). 
^ " . ' =• 

Justice Activities * The following classroom activities will help 

reveal the theoretcial structure underlying the search f <>r justice as 'it 

applies to concrete situations of justice ^and injustice within the 

cbmmunity* . / ' " ^ , 

♦ Objective : As a result of this activity, students will be able to 

discover hidden injustices within the community that may lead 
*to open conflict. , * ^ r ^ tr 



Activity : Students may prepeure a bulletin board of articles aivd 

^pictiires showing* injustices caused by discrimination on the 

* ■? . • " 

basis of sex; age, income level, and ethni^lbackground. These. 

airtidles aiid ^pictures should be used as springboards for dls- 

cussion of how discrimination is practiced* by businesses, ^ci vie 

or^jani^ations, courts-, the police, and'other, branches of 

goven:^nent. ' 

Four committees representing^ victims of sexi age, income, 

/and etlyiic discrimination should be formed. Each commi'tjbee 

. will investigate ^the reasons for*discriminatioil against its" 

• members*. A fifth' committee should be formed to stud;^ the legal 

system an^in justice^ ^ that arise from 4-ts discrimination against' 

ci*ti2ens ^^bn the., basis of sex, age, income level, and ethnic 

background. The committees may use the steps of^feke problem 

approach outlined previously. . They shb^ild pay close attention 

to the. fact tjiat discrimination may create serious coAf li'cts 

between the discriminators^ and. those they .discriminate against, 

for the sense of having been unjustly treated generaj^y gives 

rise to anger. The sense of injustice may be heightened by., the. 

following factors: - . - 

1) A. group may develop an awareness that it is being 
excluded from particination in the political ^system. 

2) A group may develop an awareness that dishaurmony 
exists bet^/een, the ideal of the society and the 
practices of the society. 

3) A group may develop an awareness of the authorities' 
* . lack of responsiveness to their demands. 

4) A group may develop an awareness' of economic, social, 
and legal discrimination that exclude it from "a more ' 
perfect Union" and limits 'its rights to "the pursuit 

of happiness." * , . * 



^ Objective : As a result of * this activity, students ^should be . 

able to see the relation between the feeling of injustice 
and conflicts that aride from issues generated by this. 
« s^nse of in justiqi. " ' . * ^ ^ 



Activity The class should collect articles and pictiiras relating* 
. to conflicts caused by injustices* TKe clajjs may arrange the 
articles and pictures in tb' the, following categories * • * . 
- ; JJ.) ^interpersonal conflict • \ . , - " 

.^2) intragroup* conf lijct} . • , ^ • * 1 
' . *^ ' 3> . Jntergroup TOhflictr- - * ^ { 

* -"^"^ p - , ^ * * . f * • 

* ^f4).:. lntefiJotemini^ty TO^ , ' ^ » * / " . 

• S) - conflict, between the' coininunity and tlie nation T v ' 
^6) conflifct between the community and the 'world. • \ 
The class should .be divided into committees which..will 'each^,^,^^^ 
select conflicts, on. different leyels^aiid analyze' the conflicts ? 
by asking' the following^ questions,: ' /'^^ ^- 

1) ^How^does oa sense *of b'eirtg urijustly tareated, create i^ sties 

""^^ ' *'* *' *-*\^ " 

over which conflict micrhft urise? . ' i '--^ 

; 2) What issues 'stccti^ or signaled the •conflict? . - 

^ 3) What events or decisions ' made *the confli<^ts worse? ^• 

'4) We*e any attempts made to,coniproais^? If so, what. 

4 were- the results?y - i. ; - * ^ . ,t 

5) _,How*was the conflict expressed? ^" . . * , 

6^ , Wh^t methods ijere ayailalile' to sdlyd the conf^cV * • 

without Violence? . * . . ' " " - ^^-^ ^ 

7) -Were nonvioljMit^methodS triellV -If so, did. they sucdSed 

or Tail? *What were the^ reasCTns for their success, or, 
failure?*'* * « ' /v-./ 

8) If violence occurred , why do you' tiiink-oionviolent 
solutions were abandoned?, , - . „ ^ . " , ^ /r' 

9) How yas 'tl>e conflict resqlyed?^^ ^ * * 

10) If violence was involved in* settling the dispulf^, idd * 

*-# ^. ' — • '.. v.* 

thifi iead^to new ^conflict? - * * « , 

" ^ /.* ^ ' ^ • * ^ 

11 How do such conflicts affect 'the quality of IJLfe in, v- 

your * community and the options of young people?/ w 

12) How dMS the dominance of . justice, or injustice in yotic; * 

communis affect your attitudes toward the community?^ 

' . , * - 

13) . On which of the, six levels is conflict most likely to 

occur in your community? What is the reason for ^Jiiji? 



■ 14) 3Jf conflicts do not exist in your coiraaunity,? how do 
you account for this fact? , ^ 

Obg^tive: As**^^ result of this actiH'ty# students will develop an 

awareness of how the sfchool system fosters jusjiice or injustice. 
Activity ; The class should form committees to investigate how the 
school system creates a ^ense, of ^justice or injustice in the 
following areas*: . • 

^1) The grading system:- Are gratdes awarded justly or ^ 
^ } arbitrarily? . ^ ^ . " . 

2) Special programs for seliected gr<3Ups, such- as the 
' . ^ • . culturally disadvantaged arid slow or rapid- learners : ^ I 
> • A - "Do suQh progtaiM: exist in your, school? t)o these 

- ' : programs -translate into-xe^lity. the principle that each 

*. « * *♦ 
- individual muSt be dei^eloped to his or her* maximum 

* • . - ' potential? Do students, feel theliTj-nclusion In or 

exclusion , from these programs Is ju3t or aiscriminatory? 

\ 3). Curriculum: Does the presfentation of material ^in thr-^.;.^ 

* classroom ^eat subjects fairly or does the curriculum 

' - do injustice .ta/subject areas such as'ethnic history? 

- Can' the' stud*itaf think- of other subject areas that* . *' • 

. they feel are not being treated with full juSticfe^ * ' 



How* would the studeat change the curricu3,um to i^emedy 
such injustice? • 1 



♦ "Objective]: As' a i^esuit pf this* activity the istudents sho\ Id^be 
able ♦to explain why crime is a* problem in * communiti^BS and to 
'suggest several ways that might help prevent crime* 
Activity : Students may survey the types aad frequency of crime i*n* 
their community by collecting newspaper .articles 6n^ crime and 
/ "by interviewing members of tlxe community police force or" ; 
judiciary. When they, have informed themselves about the . 
nature of crim^ in their community, . students may discuss the • 
' .-1? following questions : • 
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1) I How 'does crime • threaten tlie quality of life in our 
•.toimnunity? (^Ixainple: People are^ afraid to nove 

■ freely in the jis^eets. and may be distrustful, of one 
2mother«) * » 

2) ..What^ia^e the reasons pepple commit crimes? (Example: 
Thej^.are angry; they W2mt to feel important; they 
want^ to escape from^ unhappy lives.)- ^ ♦ 

» What are the mojst common juvenile- crimes? (Example : 
Automobile thefts 2md vandalism.) 

4) How do people disagree on ways of stopping criiae? 
> (Example: Some want to spend more money on police; 

otfiers want to spend "taore money to stop the causes 
of crime. ) 

5) What programs djcist to help young people avoid crime?- 
(Examole: Recreational programs and jt)fe-training 

, .-^ programs.) ' ' - ^ ^ • / 

^ 6) HoVcah communities work to prevent -crime? • , 

♦ Objective : As a result of this activity, students should be able ^ 
to prepare a chart listing some of the physical/ social,- and • \ 
economic characteristics of communities ^at have a hfgh cpime ^ . 
' rate. 

Activity: To' demonstrate that the causes^bf crime can be studied . , , 

^ — • * - - ^ ' 

' an^i'ly^cally/ students may 'discuss some' of the factors , . , 

"associated with a high cfime r ate. "-^Ttte ''following outline may 
be used as a guide for discussion: ^ \ • ; 

1) Specialists who study' crime "have found that , are as with 
. J^igh.,crim9_x^at§^ very old; nin-dovm T 

housing r^here people are crowded together in dirty y 
tmpl«aa^^nt•; surroundings. , ^ . ^ ^ . ^ J 

) Specialists have also found that high crime rates a^e 
associated with pepple who are unemployed because Qf 
discrimination or lack of skills* These people do not 
/ ^ , have sufficient income to support themselves and their 

* . families* * 
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3) There are many causes of crime. People with good 
incomes sometimes cQiimit crimes \>hen their (Jesires 
.exceed, their incomes. They might embezzle money or 
steal property from their employers; they might cheat 
on their expense accounts. Similar crimes could be 
* cannitted by 'businesses as well, as by ipdividualffv-' 
Students may wish to discuss how Well these theor'etical state- 
ments accord witK the^ crime statistics they ^ave compiled for 
their community in' the preceding activity. ' . " * 
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Appendix * 



Outri^fie of the Coronunity SociaVPro^ le 



V 



^ The first three sections of the Coiwnunity' Social Piroiile ^(gSP) deal ^ 
with the cornmunity's physical environment, its hfistory, and -its demograpHy. 
They s^rve to place the" corAmunity in. perspective and -provide^ an rdntro-^ 
ductloh to its social, system. They, also identify some of the key compo- 
nents in the "economic, political, and cultufil systems of the community. 
The physical environmefit , f oV- example , may give iiipoi^tarnt insights into 
.the community*' s ^cono4ic base and natural resources important for economic'' 
growth. The' historical survey n^ay give insights into the way ^iTi^ whiSi 
the political system evolved, possible!^ identifying specific individya^^^X 
or situations that left an enduring mark on tiie political pirocess. The 

^ "5,} . » t * 

demographic section will usually hel^ to highlight existing or pot;pntial ^ 
trouble\ spots in the' comcnunity's cultural system, such as division bety^een 
the * dominant 2tnd minority ethnic groups based on 'wide differences in in7 
come, place of residence, or job status.. Taken together; these ingro- 
duct^^- sections of the Profile set the boupdaries^^for the^ community and 
^xve a" focus to the CSP. They are followed by the three major sections 
of the Profile — sections dealing with the economic, ^political, and cul-- 
ta^.ai'" systsms ^^f the corpmunity. • ^ * ^ ^ ^ 

This outline provides a general guide -for those preparing CSPo'f 
their own commui^ty. 'The outline presented here eta sefve'only ^Hk 
general guide however, siiice each Profile must.'fee prepared according to 
the decisions made regarding the uses -to. bd made of the Profile and -the 
peculiar social situAtipns* that exist in the ge^rticular community. 
• ^ Purpose and Importance . 'The Section of tXie CSP describing the \^ 

' physical environment is important because it provides" the spatial' 
dimension for the social systfan. Topography and terrain; as Well as ^ • 
weather and climatsr, all corabina to *giv« a coimirunity. its physical 
personality,* and the physical anyironment can have an important impact on 

^ the social environment?' as weil^. It may provide insigfiti intd the nature 
of the economic *sys tern, for example, by revealirig natural resource ... 
availability* It may .eveh provide insights into the communis •s cultiiral < 
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system — communities located ip, an arid, sparsely settled area far from 
•population oenters will have at different view of the importance of the 
physical environment from those conunimities. situated in a verdant, densely, 
settled area. These perceptions will affej^t not- only the relationships 
of individuals^ to their' environment but to one another... For these reasons 
a description of the central elements of the p*hysical environments is 
crucialt ' ^ ' ' 

' Data Sources. Direct observation is- the most important source of 

,^ o : - \ \ . / . . ^ . „ 

inf<5rnvation for this section'of the Profile. Maps can be of assistance, 

as ^vell as reports issued by local < regipxial, 'or state government agencies 

Local chambers of commer.ce otten have promotional literature^describing 

the environmental resources of the area, emd environmental impact state- 

mer.ts" prepared by private cuid government sources, when available, ufiually 

•contain a coYnprehehsive-sttrvoy ol land, water, and wildlife resources^^n . 

the area. , ' ^ 

Typical General Questions , * ^ 

*1) VHiat is the^-fhysical nature ^cf the countryside? 'Does it consist 

, of mountains/ rollipg hil,ls, wooded areas,' river bottom land, 6r 

"^-r. arid areas?/ ^ • •/ 
* ♦ / / / * ' 

^ 2) What are aVerage monthly temperature&An the area? What is the 
general, climate? What is the annual precipitation? 
. 3) What^l^ce -the natural barriers that cut the community of€ from, , 
other population and cultural centers and .the natural arteries 
that link them together? Are there mountain rauiges , "lakes , . 
rivers, and valleys?* ^ 

4) ^ Are there special natural resources .pertaining to the physical^ 

environment that make it attractive or unattraptiye to its 
residents? Is there a "vacation climate," or wildlife, or out- 
door recreational resources, or lakes and rivers, that teijd to 
X attract visitors? . » * 

5) f Is the physical environment important to^ local residents as *a 
^resbyrce for work and, rec;ceation? . ^ 

6) ' What^' afre the local natural 2md physical resources that have 

J shaped the ecoriomic base? Are there mineral, ^as, oil, or. coal 

' degosit?? Are there forests or fineries nearby? 
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7) *How has the terrain of tt>e locality hplped to -shape the tracfing 

area of l9cal businesis -and industry? Hbw4lo these coApare with 

* \^ .••«»'• 

the physical access to other population and cultural- centers? ^ 
*■ ' ■ • - — • ' * , " * 

i\ • 8) Hciw has. the te^nraiii an^ climate affected thef physical dhape of 

fchV'c^o™^i^y ^he kinds "of architecture in the area? Is ^ the 

.cowmunity built along, a. -valley or river or is it spread out? 5o ^ 

' ^ buiidiM^tend t^'be high or luiw for this r6,ason? 

bbcs^tihe' physical^ terrain help e^gplain political boundaries of 




var'ious kinds in the^ community,^ such as" city limits^ school 
mstricts, arid county jurisdictions? 
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Thy CoinmunityVs History * * * ^ 

Purpose and Importance > /Just' as the^ physical environment provides 

the spatial; reference for the X:SP, the community's, history provides a 

, temporal reference.""' Many social phenomer^ are difficult or impossible to 

understand unJess they are viewed in a historical context. The historical 

portion of tKe .cgP, then, should review in' abbreviated form the key 

historical -developments that led to ^he development of the economic, 

political, and cultural systems as they are today—systems that will fee 

dealt with extensively in later* sections of the qSP.^ 

The historical sectipn of^the Profile should relate reasons for 

original settlement of the community and important aspects ofi early! social 

life. The early economic base should be discussed, as well as eairly 

political power structures and institutibns and the foundations of 

cultural cooperation arid cqnflict. Early settl'toent patterns should be . 

noted, and the effects of settleinent on the physical %environment. _ 

V ' " # • * 

Historical personalities should be ^recciignized, along with-other human and 

nonhumari change •agents that directed the growtti of the community.* . 

Data -Sources ., Historians have written about most large townd and 

cities, and these histories can.be adapted to the nee^s of* the CSP. The 

histories -of smaller towns can -often be found in regional studies. Ot^her 

• sources pf historical *di^ include ''local historical societies and museums, 

newspaper archives, and public* records of various kinds. (Papa Recorded 

and transcribed Interviews* idth local residents , such as journalists and 

local lunateur historians/ can add a Special ^iinension to this section of 

the' CSP. ■ ' t ' ■ ■ - 



. Typical General, Questions > 

1) Who wer^ the first settlers in the area? When did they 
arri^ve^ Where did they c^JBTCrom, amd why did they move to 

^, this area? * ^ ' ^ 

^ 2) What dif f efent# group*- of people with different social, 
^ ethnic, or national backgrouxj^s -Tiame to the community? Why? - 

What national or' regional events influenced the timing o^ 
y their arrival? 

2) What were .the principal events that shaped -the community's 
^grcSwth: new roeds? railroad or canal building? introduction 

of new machine and technologies? natural dij^asters? other 
•''Events? . ' / 

4) What^were the sources of confljLct among earlier residents, 
and how were they resolved? ^ \ ' 

5) What were the early sources of livelihood in -the commuru^y? 
How and why dfd- they cfiange ovfer time? If the-.cominunity \ 

' ws initially a farming coxhmunity, what forces lewi to in- 
dustrialization? - ' . ^ • 

6) How did the physical location of the town and neighborhoods 
change over time? ^Why? 

. 7)* How did *the' community's political system evolve? 

8) What dominant values, attitudes, and religious beliefs 
evolved With the town? Is their influence felt today? 

9) Who are the key personalities who have affecjted the growth • ^ 
' . of the .economic, political, and cultural systems in the 

community? , — ^ i ' * * ^ 

10) How did specific statg and, federal 'policies or programs 
V 

affect the growth of the community? 
The Community's Demography (Population Summary) 

. ' Purpose gmd Importance ♦ Statistics can be a tedious and, if emphasized 
too much ,^ a deadly part of a CSP» Some statistics, however, are" essential 



in a presentation of the community's /social system, A few important 
statistics can point out key featxxres of the, economics bass, suggest 
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^potential cultural problems, or show, wfiether a coimnunity is groti;ing or 
declining. Yet,, to be effective, statistics must be presented in an in- * 
teresting way^ For this* Reason, a Populaftion^Quiz can be^'an effective — 
and relatively painless — way' of presenting" essential statistical infor- 
mation. Reader^^e more inclined to reAd this section of the Profile jlf 
it is personally crtellenging: asking questions at the beginning of the 
•section, allowing readers to form "guesstimate^^" of the answers, and then 
elaborating on the answers, gives' readers a vested interest in the 
statistical., information, statistics presented in this section of the CSP 
' ;^ill vary bo some extent from community to conjnunity, though, some items 
are of general Interest. ' Quiz questi^ns^might. include. What is the per- 
centage' of minority group members' in the commwiitit's ppt)ulatipOn? tod,* 
How does the percar-tage of- people In the cotnftiuijity iMetween ^ges 20 and "35 
compare with the rest of the state' and with the nation? — Other statistics- 
that-can" be* introduced through questions might include in- and out- ^* ' , 
migration of the population, income and poverty levels, housing character- 
istics, and the relative importance of different industries f^rV employ- , 
ment in the community. These statistics, will *erve to, introduce the thre^ 
main sections of the l^rofile*: the. Economic, Political, and CuJLtural . 

Systems.* "^^--^^^.^ ' .. . * 

Data Sources. U.S. Census data provide most of the information ^ 
needed for this section of the Prbfile. Detailed statistics are ilrailaBle 
for large jfci'ties in General Social and ^concmic Characteristics , a pub- 
lication prepared for each state by the .Censu? Bureau.. This -dojument^ 
also ^contains some information onNPnialler conmwnities, but for more 
complete data, the 'census Tapes-^must ^be .consuia|d.. Census tapes are""^ " 
available for all- communities ? but are\#not available iji published form. 
Computer printouts canj lasually be* obtained- thrpug^WiniversitV libraries . 
or business research bureaus. ^ \ - 

Typical General Questions . \ 
1) What^iure the statis.tics of tJie community pertaining to: 

^©Dtal population ^ \ * • 

Population growth ovet. the years* . . 

' -* composition of population ^ 

. RacieJ. composition of the population \ " 
• National -origin of the • population . \ ' . 

..population density. • ^ . ^ ^ » 



Inc^^ies of cbinnninity residexlts _1 /■ * i 

EmploymSi^t by occupation ^ • j " ' 

Enpl6yinent?'*by industry / ! 

" Levels of poverty amd unemploym^t , . . > 

, 2) ;Hq^ do*, these statistics compare with those of the previous census? 

3^ How do these statistics differ between members of .^different 

racial or ethnic grpuj^s? between men and women # where applicable? 

4) How do these statistics compare with those for the population of 
the -state? the, njftion? other cities in the J^egion? ' . * 

5) vniat do these statistics reveal 9ix)vxt the growth , decline^ ^or 
stagnation of the community's^ population over time?- ^^What dotthes% 
Statistics indicate about the possi&e future needS of tlie ^ommiihity 

, in tems of more or fewer schools # proyisions for the elderly, and 
9 " so forth? , ^ . 

The Econon\ic System . ^ . 

— — - Purpo'se and Importance » 'Ihe economic system in any community provides 
the*^ life support .systems that families and individual^ must have in order ^ 
to suxrVive. For thls'reason, a survey of tiie economic system is- essential 
to students who. wish to know How a community fun&tions and, equally important, 
what their roleV in the community may be in" the future. * 

At^the tf^^t^of the« economic system is the economic base, literally 
the base or 'foui\SQttion upon which the e&onomic system isibuilt. The ^ 
economic *base prpvides the^directl^n and the limitations, fdr i^e economy, ^ 
and- the extent and quality of the' ecOnomi? base will largely determine ' \ 
what the economic future ^will hoid for die commufflty's- young people. 
' f 'Economists* usually inpliide in the concept of the economic^ base- > 
businesses, ^ndui^tries, and other sources of ^production and employment in 
th(i ^community, however, a mucti wider interpretation of €his concept is^ 
valuable fdr the CSP. . 

The economic base,*w)ien viewed in a broader Jl>erspective, \s made lii^ 
of all the resources at *the disposal 6f ^e economic sys.temrrlocation 
resource^ or proximity -to m^rketfs^ natural resources; human resources*, in 
the form of an<educated^^ finitncial resources^ in the form of 

lending dnstijbutions needed/^ facilitate economic activity and growth; 



.an4 SQcial facilities, coiiqposed of social necessities ^such as water and 
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power supplies, schools, housing, and mddical facilities that are needed 
to support business and- the labor force* * \- ' ' - ^ 

In addition to a siurvey 6f the commuriity's '-economic bise, the CSP 



"should include additional detailed economic statistics, such fs employment 
statistics by industry and by bccupation, statistics X3n the employment of _ 
minority group members in -the labor ^orce , and pertinent detailed income 
sta^iistics. Even more-. Important, however, .is a discussion ^of businesses, 
and industzAes -and jbht-jobs tja»y j?rovide.; If students are .to make 
reasoned decisiofis aBout, their own futures, they stteSttld be f $in£ii;rf "WrtfTT 
employmep>^opportunities open^^ ^^^r^ costs and benefits of hold- 

ing differAt- jobs^ Jf they are .tQ maJce reasoned decisipns about the 
futures of their commvinity, theyvshduld have a basic economic understanding 
about how the individual firm functions as an economic unit. . ..The l^of ile^. 

eanheli) to serve both needs. , . / X T^' ' 

^ ' ' ^ \ ' 

f. In small communities, it may be possible^ .to list nearly all -major ^ 

employers arid review what is produced, how decisions^ are made^by- e'ach ^ . 

. firm, and the ^eosts and benefits of employment with each firm. In large • 

, cities, representative firms should be caurefully chosen. In either .case, 

" f 

'^the discussion of the firm should pursue several avenues of inquiry,- 

\ * • » ^ " 

<wh^ther the firm is a family firmy. a mining, *or -lunbering operation, a\ 

^ ' ■ " ' S 

marufacturing plant, a personal seryices business, or* a rejtaii outlet. 

The survey of the firm should include a discussion of whatt is produced, 

how tl^e^ proprietor determines what to produce (whether it be a decision 

on what to grow, what to manufacture, what services to provide, or what » 

goods to keep In stock) Jan* the 'human,, physical, and financial' resource 

nefed^d iot pi^duc'tibn. * Marketjlng should* be discussed, as.wejll as the 

factors that might encoidbage or discourage growth in the firm of industry. 

An important part of- the survey , of ' each' firm "should be a discussion *of 

""the .advantages 'and disadvantages of eB5>loyitftnt- in the firm and industry 

and future' employment opportunities for young "people. • - ^ 

Included in tiie <sectipn should also be a -Itlscussion of business. ^ 

OTrganizatipns^and labor unions and a discussion of the prospeets' and 

desirability of economic growth for the community at large. ^ Finally, the 

section of the Profile on the economic shoiuld include one or more 

short' assays that detail econoiulc * issues of - 'current community concenf« ^ 
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.*hes€f "may involv^ questions of economic- growth, the future availability \ 
of resources, or amy concern that tends 'to demonstrate how the community 
deals. with economic ^conflicts. ' ^ ^ - ' 

in order-'to use this sectidn^of the Profile effectively, it should 
be divided into subsections with descriptive headings, such as the 
following: ' - > • r ■ 

The Components of the^ Economi? .Base - 
. The Availability of# Natural Resources 
. -The Agr^cultjjMl Subsystem » , , ' \ 

\ f The'^n^ustrialjSubsySEShi W v^ \^ . > 

\ I Retail and' W>dlesale Trade . * . " 

I • The se'^rvice Sector • T. 

I * a^loyment and Unemployment , 

Future, Economic Trends " .> , . ' 

current Issues ' . \ - - r> « * • 

specific subhe»iings used ilf any"CSP will depend,, in part/* on. the.* 
•reiktive empliasis that\ particular aspect of ^ the econbndc system waifrants 
in/ tne, particular community^ . - « ' 




:ta sources. U.S. Census 'Bureau reports are" atvallable^o;: a iJide 
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.. range- Of economic activities, including agriculture , 'maniifictuuCng , sajtvices, ^ 
and wholesale and. retail trade'. Large universities often have directories . ^ 
of manufacturers and .similar documents relating to economic activity, aixd 
bureaus of economi.c and business research may provide a wide range of_ "f;.' 
materials, such as studies .on planning f or ^«gional or -statewide growth. 
Local chambers .of commerQe are valuable. sources of information dQa}.ing wi 
specif ically' with the community's^ economic system.- City gover^nments , . 

•*^fispecially in larger commtinitie's , are often the source of specialized . ^ 
• • reports dealing with topics .^su'cli as. zoning, .city planning, urban renewal i 

and manpower developmept< statrstics'and^specialized reports, can bb 
^ ' valuable sources of data. and can* give the community researchfer an oveY- 

"'view of the community •cohom|p system. In order 'to provide this section • . 
, *df .thir Profile with a personal orientatioii , however, •interviews must be . 
.conducted with'^ople , themselves, including farmers and miners,, bankers, 
m^ufacturing-Wkers,' managers, and owners . 
government >«>rfcers, teachprs, an* as wide, a rarig-s of pther. people in-' ..^ • ■ 
differeKt pccupatibns and industries as is 'needed, to provide a weli^rounded ^ ; 

. picture of Anploymcr-t and procluction in the contminity. Here, as elsewhere 
in t;^e CSP, aelected*. traftaCriptions' f rom*tape recorded interviews pan 1>« , . ^ 
uied .effectively. / ' ' ' [ ' "-^ . . " 



Typical QuelBftion?<^ ^ The following, general questions about economics^ 
might be answered in tjlie -CSP: ' * 

li' What is the breakdown of "totaf ^ploynliit of.tlie local rfconomy 
' in the primajry' sector ^(agriculture ^Mning,. fishing f etc.)? the 
* ^ secondare sector (manufacturing and processing) ? thte tertiary ^ ^ 
^sector (services f government employment, 'reta 1 tyAde^ etc.)? . 
2) . What; are the major industries *and ^ployers in the area? What 
^ do* they produce?, * „ * . - r - • • 

What is" l^a economic ba^e of *-tHe comsttji^^^ in terns of:- > • . 

a) '^Location Bfisourcfi?? .jniere ir the communi^ located./^ 
' : ' ' • with regard to population centers, transportation ' 

. •resctirces, and otherf accs^«< to markets? < ^ - 

b) Nal^uri^l *(e30urces: What^ natutal resources- are<. 
available, such is farm land-, oil.,'minelral»V forests, . 

^ and f isherieif? ^ . * . . * 

c) Human Respurcia/ What ^kidl% and levels' of education 

do the population poj^Msrf? Is there' an adecf.xate work , • 

' * t * * I ' * 

t force to meet tho needs /of local business and industry?. 

d) Financial Resoprces: Whitt ar^ the respurces availi&^le.^ 

• ^ to local residents to finance n^p^buafiness*, new hordes, « 

ax2d other" major investments? What sot\rbes J>rovide 
* consumer credit? ^ Jfr*^ th. .orces adequate for present 
• ' and future rteeds? - . , 

e) * Social Facilities^ What social facilities serve xoclI - 
^ * ' "o ^ businesses and families, such as schools, hospitals,' V 

* .V transpprtation^and wjmmunicat^on networks, and*public 

' ^ dtUjitiSfs?-^ ^ 

4) Whit are th^ average* earnings of peopj.6 of (different racial or 
. . ' ethnic groups in various jobs in^ the communis? 

5) \n^t are the goods, and services that ths •community exports to 
. 'other conmucitiei? What kinds of goods and services feust it 

^' fUWprt? How have these patterns changed over 'time? What do ; ^ 
' . these, patterns .indicate aljbut -future growth -(e.g:., if 'imports 
•xceed wqports/ tlje coBBsunity will decline in ptirchasing tKwer 
and population)? i . \ * • " * . / 
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6) ' How do .local industries compare with' those in other ' communities 4^ 

in terms of "value added"? That* is/ do locaVTbtlsinesses and 

% . ' . * • ' 

industry contribute substantially in terms of -the final valueproJr^. 

the. finished product when it reaches the marketplace, or* is. much 

of the vAiue' added in later stacres of , processing* in other 

* communities? . ' * * . ' 

7) How can ^ the community be; catego^zed a» far as tl^ type of • 

economic |Dase> using categories such as these : * * * ( 

.... Farinfng and ranching community * / 

SraaT.1' retail trading^center .V • • ^ ^ \ 

Wholesale 'fading vcentSr^ - * 

^ ^ ^ jingle ilndustry. coniiiiniHby . . , > . ^. 

^ Diversified^ small-industry % * • 

iGovernment instalia^^^ - ^ , 

8) Whal^are tlie"^ input-out patterns in .the community regarding the 
production of gcJo3s*and services distributed either through thei 
market pr through nonmarket channels? " How img^rtant are,.fami34es 
and voluntary organizations in this process? :(Refte to Figure • 

9) . Whaty^are the ver^tical and horizontal patterns in the communiiiy 

that relate specifically to economic activity? (Refer to figure 3.) 
Th§ following questions, might be asked of farm owners and managers : 

1) What is the size of your farm?- Md the size" of yotir farirf change" ". 
undej your ,owne)*ship? If so, why? \ ' ^ / - 

2) What do you produce? Why do you produce some crops and not 

■ * * * / 

. others? t - * ' . / * " 

3) Where ,di<f ^ou learn the skills needed ^f or farming? Where do you • ^ 

' ' ' • ' / . 

go to find /answers to questions kboat day-to-day farm operations? 

. - ^ * ' 

"^e there private or goverpment agencies that pro^l^^ information? 

4) What i;3.t^e average falmily income of farms in yotu^. area? * Why 

• • ' f- ■ r - * / ' ' 

does it "Va^y?- , ^ . . ^ 

5) What kinds of skilled, semi-sicilled,^and unskilled lab^ do you 
employ? Where do they, develop skills necessary"' for theirvjobs? 

• What is the. wage rate of your employees* and how is it determined? 

6) What ^re - the tilings -you like and dislike most-^about your, work? 
"7) Was yoiir farm*a family business j^hen you topk*6ver, or did you 
^ acquire 

farmer? 



acquire it from someone else? Why did you decide to. become a 
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8) Are your children planning to be farmers. Will they ovm. your 
farm some day? , ' * ' » . 

9) What kinds of physical resources are needed in your fanning 
operation (land/ water, machinery,, etc.)? What are current 
problems „in obtaining these resources, such as more land or 
more water? v."^ * 

10) How have changes in science and technology affected yoi^r farm 
ope-*atians in the past? ' , ^ -7 

11) oHow arer prices determined for the. things joil sell a the market? 

How much contirol do you have over the price of goods ^old? What 
is the level of competition in your bu8ir\pss? 

12) What government programs or regulations affect** your "operations , 
such as marketing agreements, price/supports, etc.? * ^ , 

13) Where do you sell your. farm output and how- does it reach ats >v 
final destination? 5 ' * 

14) - What is your relationship with loca"!* .financial institutions, 

•and how do you use them? ' 
1^) How do you try to reduce the risks of crop failure — through 
specialization or diversification? 

16) What pressures or temptations do you encounter to -sell 3jpur 
farmland to real estatfe developers? 

17) What'do you. see in the future Jfor your kind of operation in the 

. next ten years? What effect will government decisions now being 
disj3ussed have or^'your operation? 

15) What do you think is the "secret of success" in ypur operation 
emd in fanning in general? / 

19) Are there non-mo/iey benefits from farming? 

20) What advi(jo would you give to yodhg geople considering farming 
as a career? ^ 

The folitJwing questions^ might be asked of farm laborers: 

1) Aiat led you tcthe kind of work you are doing now? How and 
iufife did you learn the skills necessary for ±he work you do? ' 

2) What is the possibilTty of. advancement in the work you do? 

3) What is^^he average .wage for the kind of work you do? Are. the^-e 
variations? Why?/ . . 

• • / ' . . * . . ^ 
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4) VThat are the things you like and dislike- most about your work? 

5) How steady is the work you 'do? Where do you" go to find work or 
assistance in finding work?;.. 

6) \^at government programs provide assistance to farm workers? 

7) What advice would you give to young people interested in 
becoming farm laborers? 

8) Are there non-money benefits from being a farm laborer? 

The follo\W.ng questions "might be- asked of owners and managers of 
manufacturing and services, firms: ' , . 

1) * What is the size of your operation? Has it change'd in recent 

years? Why? * ' \ 

2) .Who owis the business? How is its management organized? 
* 3) mat do you manufacture ot what serviceSj^o ypu provide? 

4) l^at are the kinds of jobs available in your business ip the 
categories of management, skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 

labor? • * * ^ . , 

% 

' 5) How do people §]btain jobs at each l^el — through friends, 

unions, employment agencies? How^ impoftanliVare unions in the 
operation? How did they develop? How do unions and management 
work"* together? 

6) What are the opportunities for women' and minority^ group members 
in the different kinds of jobs in the business? 

7) How permanent are the different kinds of jobs? 

8) ' How did you personally become interested in ,the business as a 
* career? 

9) How can young people obtain the skills needed for different: 
jobs in the business? 

10) l^at are the thingO^ 'lil^e and dislike most about your own 
iob? ^ 

r 

" 11) What are the wage leVels for workers With different skills in 

your V business ? 

i • . -^ " • 

12) How d.o government agoncies^and controls affect the way you 

progtfde and the prices you charge? What is your relationship 

to financial institutions and how do you use them? 
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li> What' are the different physical inputs afid machines you use 
in the producticn process? v*hat changes in science and tech- 
nology have affected the production process in the recent 
past? 

14) VThy was it-,deci4M to locate the business here? Hov; did 

' markets for inpujbs and outputs, and transportation networks, 

affect the decision? 

15) Who are your major custometrs? Hov; do you transport goods to « 
market? VThere are the markets in which you buy phy^cal and 
hiuaan inputs in the production process? 

16) What is the level of competition in ypur industry? 

The following questions might be asked of workers in manufacturing 
and services firms: ^ 

1) How did you decide on a career in this kind of business? 

2) What are the skills you need, and how did you acquire them? 

3) What are. the* possibilities for advancement in your work? 

4) ' What is the average wage rate for the work you do? Are there. 

variations? Why? 

5) ;Vhat are thel things you like and dislike most abotit' your job?* 
Where do you go to .find work when you ar^ out of a j9b? How 
did you first become employed in the kind ^^f work you do nov;?' 

I t^hat ^overioment agencies help you find work\ or assist you in 

other ways, when you are unemployed. 

7) Are there non-money benefits ,fron your job? 

8) What advice would you' give to young people interested in dbin^ 
the kind of work you do? 

9) if you could start over, would you do the same kind of work? 

Current Issues*' This subsection of the CSP should be comprised of 

^ ^ 

a short essay concerning some economic issue of community concern* It 
might review tha ways in which residents view economic growth, the 
problems of migrant labor, or^he impact on the local economy of a firm 
that is leaving or ^ entering the community. The ess^y should emphasize 
how the economic system functions and how people work within the system 
to achieve economic goais. The essay also should provide a good 
opportunity to show how elements^ of the, political and cultural systems 
influence events in the economic system. 
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The Political System r 

Pjjgpose-tind Iittportance, Tlie<:SP's section^ on the political system 
rovides an opportunity to explore hove political demands' ^in the community 
are met. • The political system is composed- of formal institutions — such" 
as the executive, legislative, ani judicial* bodies at the local level- 
as well as polit±cal parties, special interest groups, and informal power 
^^s&uptures. These institutions or structiirfes tend to define the scope, 
and extent of the political process.' .The process, of courge, is the 
essential ihgredient that gives life to all these institutions. Thus, 
the Profile should explain the ways in which political institutions 
respond to political demands. This will include discussions of the 
functions an^ jurisdicti.ons of governmental' decision-making bodies and- ^ 
agencies, t^e selection of political leaders (from* the processes ^of 
political parties to the election process'yitself ) , and local government 
finance ' ^ ^ " ^ 

This section of the Profile sliould- not neglect to note, imjJortant. ^ 
oolitical personalities, who serve to affect the direc^pn of the 
political process and who may serve as the "gatekeepers" for political 
action. In addition, change agents, whether they be human or nonhuman, . 
should be identified. These may be in the form of pertinent political 
issues that will affect the future of the community 'in important ways. 

Data Sources. -The U.S. Census Bureau's Census of Governments^, « 
— * * * 

prepared for each statS, provides 'data about state and local government 
finance and operations. However, the best information about local 
political ^systems is obtained directly from state and local source^. 
Local elect.ed of ficials .may be helpful in providing literature about 
local government and. in answering questions. State apd federal govern- 
ment offices located in the community can be helpful, as can regional^ 
councils of government^ As irti^other sections of the Profile, local news- 
paper reporters may be especially valuable as sources of information. 

Typical Questions . The following general questions about the 
community's political system should be^ dealt with in the CSP. 

1) What are the structures,- functions and jurisdictions of the 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches of local govern- 
ment (city and county)? * 
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2) What services does local government provide? What are the* \ 
lines of authority? 

3) What state and federal government agencies exist in the 
coi5rnuni.ty? What .services do they provide? ^ ! 

4) How is local government financed? C 

5) How do the budgets of varieus local government agencies 
- compare in recent years? What are the total current ^ 

expenditures? ' 

6) How are elected officials nominated for office?* How are 
appointed officials chosen? „ . ' 

7) ^ How do local poli^i/?al parties function? 

8) Are there" orgcuiized special interest groups in the community 
tha^ influence decision making? , ^ ' 

9) Are there specific individuals, who may or may not be elected ^ 
officials, but who exert a great degree of political influence? 

10) What is the nature of the political demands that 5u:ise in the 
community? Is the local government responsive to these demands? 

11) ' Wat >do past voting records show about the level of* ci^ttfzen 

participation in local elections, based on variables suop as^'^ . 
age,, ethnic group, economic group, and residence patterns? 
Does this show confidence or lack of confidence in the local 
government on the part of different groups in the community? 

12) What is the relationship of the local government and power 
structure to state-and federal government? Is there coc$>eration 
or conflict? Does the local political system feel* that it 
participates in making decisions, or are decisions spen as being 
arbitrarily imposed from above? • \ 

13) How do the values and norms of the community become apparent 
from the content of city council agendas? 

14) . What ¥ale does the political system play in planning for 

economic growth? for land use policy? What role do state or 
federal laws# such as the Environmental Protection Act of 1^70, ^ 
play in aidJihg or hindering local plans for growth? 

15) What social fxinctions does the political system perform in the 
community? What are the input-out relationships among social 
units within a political context? (Refer to Figures 2 and 3.) 

142 ■ ■ ■ " : ' 
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16) What are the vertical and horizontal patteirns .that emerge from 

the political system? (Refer to Figure 4.) 
The following questions might be asked of citizens? 
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XJhat political organizations do- you" b^long to? 

Tfhat do yqu see as the most iiaportant political issues in the 

community today? * TT^ 

How are different segments of the community aligned on these t 

issues? • V • ; rjx^ 

^•That local individuals and organizatiojis exert power or influence 

on these issues? 

How do powerful individuals exeri: influence? 

Can you name the five or six most politically influential people 
in the community? Briefly describe^ their bacKgJ^ourtds, 
occupations, ^nd how they gained influence? 

What do you see as, the majo? politicaf goals in the community? 
Hkve you ever run for political of-fice? Did you participate in 
the last eTectxon? 



9) Did you vote in the last election? Why or why not? 
10) If you had $50,000 to spend on local community problems ,^ how 
would you spend it? 

How would you rate the attitudes of the community's youth in 
civic and political activities: ^.nterested, indifferent, cynical? 
What could be done to improve this attitude? 
The following questions n^ight be asked of elected or appointed officials: 
How did you become interested in the office you hold? Have you ^ 
held other elected or appointed offices? 
^^at was the process by whichryou obtained your office? 
How da state and federal governments intereact with your office? 
HoW is your office funded, and how are expenditures determined? 



What are the major community probleips^^with which your office 



deals? What kin<i$ of services does your office provida to 
citizens? , ^ ' • • 

If a young peVsoxf'were interested in obtaining an elected or 
appointed office / how should or she begin? 
How do individuals influence your policy decisions and provide 
you with information? 

• 143 • . • . 
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8) How did your own background. and training prepare you for the 
^ office you hold? . - • . 

The following questions might be asked of leaders, of political 
p^arties: • . " * 

'iV' 1) Hovtaitrany active members does you party have? What functions * 
does the party perform? How are political goals agreed upon 
within the party? 
* 2) V/here does the p^irty obtain financial support?* 

3) What role^ do women and members, of minority groups have in the 
party? 

4) 'How are party candidates chosen for local offices? ^ 

5) How can Voung people become involved in party politics, and 
what jobs would they b6' likely to have? 

6) How did you personally become involved in politics? 

7) What do you see as the future trerd for your party at the 
local and-*Sil:ate. level? 

The following questions might be asked of administr.ators or local, 
state, and federal government agencies located in the comm-anity t,/^^ 

1) tfliat services does your agency perform? ' ' -^i^^'^ 

2) How is your budget determined? 

3) . How can i^-ople take advantage of your services? 

4) What are current problems^ in the coirmmnity which your agency 
is trying to solve? ^ . " 

5) If a young' person were interested in a job with your agency, 
what kind of training would he pr sh^eed, and what procedures 
wuld he or she follow in applying for the job? 

6> Has your agency grown or declined in Recent years? Why? 
The following questions might, be asked of attorneys and judges: 

1) What is the nature of the court system in the community? VJhat 
courts have jurisdiction over different legal issues? 

2) How can individuals, .find redress in the courts without recourse 
to an attorney? " f 

• 3) What are the most common civil suits you ^ hear or plead? What 
are the most common criminal^^ cases you hear or plead? 
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. 4) Is crime increasing or decreasing in the icominunity? \^at seem 
to be the most commoa characteristics of criminals? What are 
the major causes of crime in the community? 

5) ^fliat measures are being taken to reduce crime? 

6) ^Vhat is the incicfence of juvenile crime, and what causes it? 

7) \niat careers, at all, levels, , are open to young people in the 
legal profession, ^md what training do they need for different 
jobs? . • 

, " Current Issues , As in the economic section of the Profile, the 
current issue essay fot the political system should show' h6w thfe system 
operates in practical situations. It might deal with a recent* election, 
or a matter o'f local controversy, or the interaction o? state or federal 
government agencies with local resfidents. The essay should show how thfe 
economic. ^nd cultural system's in the community ..interact 'with the political 
system* ^ ' . ' 

The Cultural System ' - ^ 

Purpose and Importance . • This sectipfi^f the Profile emphasizes the 

values, norms, and beliefs of community residents. It is here that the 

systemic nature of the community is most obvious. The economic and ^ 

political systems of the community wi>i have an impact bn ^values and norms 

of the community, and these in turrf will feed back ihtOj^onomic and 

* ^ / ' * * ' ' 

political activities 4 - \/^' 

\ * ' 

J This section of the Profile should discuss family groups^ and their 

organization — the differences among families regarding .things such a^^-^* 
marriage patterns and family size, customs and celebrations, consumption 
habits^ and religious values. The section should continue with a dis- 
cussion of the role of churches and schools in the community, the im- 
portance of civic organizations, and the formal and informal communication 
netivorksrthat exist in .the community.^ Also included should be a dis- 
cussion of recreational and cultural .pursuits and facilJLties and a dis- 
cussi'on of community problems, such as" poverty or crime, and how they are 
being addressed by the community. , 

Data Sources . Published information pertaining to the community's 
'cultural system is usually not readily "available. Lists of churches. 



vottw^tary organizations, and schools may .be available, , but data about 
conmiunitx values may not, especially in smaller communities where 
opinion research projects hav-e not been undertaken. The most important 
source of information "for this part of the Profile will come from inter- 
views conducted with members of the^ community. , ^ 

• ^ .Typical Questions- / The following generaL questions about the cul- 
turejl sys^ of the cotounity might be used in putting together_the CSP: 

I) How do residents feel about their community? VHiat aspects of 
the coiranunity do they especially like or dislike? 

"2) Is there a special relationship between' residents and their 
physical surroundings? 
^ 3) Are there historica'T reasons for present values toward work, 
recreation, change', relig^ion, newcomers- to the, communi-ty, and 
the like? / 

4) What kinds of family relationships exifet in the community?" How 
do these differ among members of minority groups? 

5) What is the importance oB churches, clubs, and voluntary orga- 
nizations in the community? What functions do they perform? 
Are there notable patterns of membership?- ' T . 

6) What roles do the local schools play in the community, aside 
from a purely educational "one? ^e the schools encountering ^ 
special problems? . 

7) Where does conflict^ arise in the community? Is there conflict 

involving minority group members, newcomers, or people -of dif- 

J. 

f erent baakgrounds? How is this conflict evidenced by young 
people and by adults? ,{ * - - 

8) Are there sp^sclal pxobleftis in the community caused by drug use ^ . 

or alcohol? ' ' , 

9) * What. are the special problems of the poor in the community^ 

10) What facilities are available for recreation in the area? What 
kinds of museums* art galleries, and other culturally oriented 
facilities exist? n » -rr^^ * 

II) What communications networks operate in the commun^t^, such as 
newspapers, radio stations, and television stations? Nl^re/tJ^ex-^ 

^ ' informal communications networks where information Is exchanged?. 
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Cultural values in the community might* be Identified through ^ 

answering such questions ^s the* following: * 

a) How and for what' is money spent? Is the community 

dominated by consumerism, or is there a high degree' 

of support afforded cjiurches, welfare and health 

associations^ and the like? 
> " ... 

^ b) Is the community work oriented r or is much attention 

given to recreation^ and "neighboring"? 

c) What kinds of social behaviors are rewarded?. What • 
kinds are disapproved of? 

d) Is there a sense of loyalty to the community? Is 
this , transmitted to the young people,, arid does it 
affect their decisj.ons to leave or remain in the 
community when they finish school? 

e) What are the key issues leading to conflict and con- 
troversy in the community? IVhat issues bring the 

^ , community together in cooperative ventures? 

V/hat are the specific areas leading to cpnfli^t in the 
commiinity? 

a) Is there conflict generated by the -market allocation 
of goods cuid services, i«e., is there conflicjb between 
the rich and the popr? 

b) Is there conflict generated by the use of authority 
to enforce community norms, as with the police ^force 
and local youth? . • ' 

c) Is conflict generated by* the desire of some individuals 
to pursue theiif own interests when this may abridge 
the rights of others? 

/ d) Is there conflict arising from* the feeling on the part 
o5;*^residents that their lives have been .overly "bureau- 
* *ciatized''?' , ' ' . 

What are the iibtable patterns of performance of social functions 
of input;r-out relationships', and vertical and horizontal linksiges 
.that apply to the cultural section of the Profile? (Refer to 
Figures 2, 3, and 40 

■ ■ . ' • 147 ■ ■/ 
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^The following questions *might be asked 'of any or all members ^of the ^ 
commtinity. • ^ , 

. 1) Could you^briefly describe how .you would identify the community's 
' " most accepted values in the following areas? Are these values 
'-'changing? . ^ \ . . *^ 

a) Values on work and business et$ics . > ^ 

' b) Values on political ethics • 

» \ ^ 

'c) The i importance pf# religion * 

^ .7 * * . ' • 

d) The* importance of the .family ^ 

♦ ,4 • , 

e) Attitudes toward community, interaction in civil 

'* " projects, cl\ibs# or^nizations , recreation, artiscj-c, 

• and cultural events.' • 
2) VJhat are yo\fr pwri values regarding family life and religion? , 

,3) What organizations and cl\ibs do you*and members of your'^family, , 

* * f * * 

belong to? How did you become interested' in these organizations? 

4) . What do you and your family 'do for repreation? ^at are the 

cultural events "in^the commtmity which provide art, music,* and 
thea^ter? « * • * • ^* 

5) tfliat problems Vdo young, people have when they leave the cdmmtjnity 

for other places?* . ^ - . • * 

* - '. — t ' 

' 6) What problems do new families have whenifthey move 'into your 
■ — — . ^ ' » 

community? ■ • 

7) Do you think that human relations among different cultural * 
.groups in the community have^ improved or deteriorated in recerit%. 
years? Why? ' ' ' y 

8} DcTes any particular^ cultural .group ^ow a disproportionately 
high rate of crime, poverty / or unemployment? _ Why? What 
- measures' ar^ being taken to (;olve their problem? , « ' ' 
9) What is the level discriminJ^tion against culturjal minority 
groups in the community in housing, employment, and education? 
10) How well dd. the schools prep&re young p6ot>le for life in this 

and other communities? 
^The following questions, might be- asked, of leaders of community 
voluntary orgtoizationisi 

1} What is the name of your organization? What functions does it 
Perform tn serve members and the copnunity? 



^ -2) I^at' kinds of i)eople belong, to the organization? 
•*"3) ^ryour meitib'ei^ also tend to^elo^g ±b other organizations? 
4) "^dw can young people become involved. 'with *tfie organisation? 
*^ . 5) • \7hat political influence does- the organization have# if any? 
^ . The following-' questions MSfhtf be aslced of religious pleaders: 
^ 1) t-Jhat is the religious con^osition of the coitimufiity?V • 

2) What are the ^dominant religious values of the conmninity, and . 
^ how important '"i^rerigiori in 'the lives of c6inmunity members?' 
^ 3) ■ What services does your church'' provide? ' - ^ 

^ 4) in ypur rolef a*s counselor > what are the most common perspnal * 
prQblems you encounter in communifcy^resfderrtJtf?* 
•5) .l^hat are the cultural conflicts in the cortmiihity? How are "they 
being resolved?. 

6) How do community values 'affect the approach of the cojranunity 
. ' - to such issues a^ crime, poverty, and discrimination? 

(The following questions might be asked of teachers and school 
administrators t ' . 

1) - What are the schools doijg to prepare students for lives as 

^ adults in this cqynmuriity and 'in comihunities to which students 

* *• • • , • * ' ' 

....^ migrate? 

• 2) V/hat programs^do the schools offer for adults? 

3) " What kinds of vocational programs are available 'to students? 
^4) '^What are^the current issues causing cpnflict in the schools? 

The following questions^ might be asked of leaders in cultural pursuits 

• 1) What cultural activities do yoii help provide? 

2) ^i?hat kinds of..j)eopIe take advantage of these activities 2 

3) How are these activities fun^ed^ • * ' . 

4) How do the local cultural or recreational activities reflect 
the values and intere3ts of community members? 



Suqqes'ted Re^Ungis . * " 

Bamnel./ C* Phrllip,.and others* 1964. [The'Ccrmih^ty Survey: Zts Uses 
rin bjyerovment and Action PrograwJ^ -tees, lAs -Idwa State Uni?*' 
vejrsity of Science .and Technology. . ED 030 032;^ ♦ 

This is/a general^^^ide to organiaing and conducting reliable ,aiid - 
useful community surveys. * •praanizatiori tor the survey is discussed-r 
inclM4ing idle ^eei to identify and contact relevant community groupj^r 
and their .represenfiatiyes* Questionnaire con5.tr"*?tlon is discussed, 
•* ^phasizing careful wbrding, ipr^eririg, and V3tructuring. of que^tlg^ns**^ 
Methods of sampling, distributing and^^'col^epting questionnaires, and 
intej^ret'ing and ui^Lng survey results are also idiscussed. ^The * 
appendices incfude samples p£ questionnaires and stat;is,ticai tools . 
that may be used Irx analyzing the survey. '1 ' - 

Brooksr George S-> October 1972. The Task Force Approacii of; Determining 
Coitununity^^ifd'eds. '^Adult Leadership^ 23;(4) sll4-l6, 143-44. 

The author identifies five -administrative pHasjBS and rvine S'*:^!::: co ;* 
be followed ^in conducting a comftwiriity survey* / ^ • 

• • * " / ' • • 

' Calvert, Marguerite L. December 1971- January 1972., Have V^' heard From 
Your Business Community Lately? . BJiance Sijeet/ ^53X4) : 157.-99'. 



The' author summafi;ses the result.s .of *a*community*j5urvey and discusses 
-the contributions *such. surveys cam make to education. • ' . * ' 

Danzinger,^ Car^jL. 1973. y 'Community Research Jfec.hniques. Pitman, NJ: 
Multi- District I^/tftute for Political Education. ED 077 .7-9*. 

The author describes techniques of, sociological* research related 
community Research strategies, includitig the assembly, org2Uiizatici, 
^and in^terpretation of facts that-^help explain human, actiyity-r- Part * 
I of the boQklet examines some baqic as^6t;s of research^ iLlustratUig 
procediureS' for stating .and exanU£iing a research problem* The scope ^ - 
is narrowed in Part II to ^he profelem of* c'ommunity reseasrcht and 
suggestions are made for a variety of ways in wh/tch.to gather inr ■ 
formation for rese.trch purposes. Appendices include an outline of 
X questions involve^. in sociological reseeurch and s;?mplfes 'of cuestion- 
^. xvaire^ and* interview techniques'.. * / . \, . 

* , ^ , . 

Decision Making it the Local Level, Gtadk Eight. Resgurce Unit' lUnit VI). " 
\ , 1967. Minneapolis, MN: Project Soci4i Studies Cur^icultca Cdhter,. 

Univeristy of Minhesot^.' up 092 427. ' \ \ ^ * : ^'""^ '\ \ 

'This resource unit, developec^ by tba University., of Minhesota's - 
Protect Social' Studies as part of a course called Our Political 
System, introduces eighth graders to decision making at tlie local «^ 
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level. This unit has pupils, use concepts learned earlier to analyzed* ' 
qne*or more" crucial problem^ in their owii community J Students 
identify and define problems to determine alternative ways of trying 
to solve* them. • A li/t of objectives is followed by an outline of 
" content correlated j:o objectives, teaching procedu,3;es , and materials 
. ' of instruction.* ^ 

I • . ... ^ - 
Johnstone /^G^eorge R. 1970. Community Concerns Class; A Terminal Report.^ 

0 Fontiac,--MI: Oakland Coiinty Schools. ED 076 445. , ^ 

/ThiV final repor.t is an assesstiient of an experimental class designed 
^ * to determine whether students in grades nine* through twelve with 
'diverse backgrounds could do field research on community problems. 
The ""course description and outline of the course define goals^and ^ 
methods' of meeting these goals. Samples of materials are included 
\in the" text, together with; evaluations of behavioral achievements, 
studWt content comprehension, student class evaluations,^ and 
J coordinating teacher evaluations. JVppendices detail ^teps in the ^ 
develbftnfent of the course and samples of teaching materials, * 
strategies, and evaluation forms. ^ * , 

^ ' ^ . ' ' ' . ' 

Jones, W.^^Ron. . 1971. Finding .Commnity : A^Gufde to Commnity Research^ 

and-5cf:ion.'**;,Paio Alto, CA": James E. Frifel and Associates. ED 051 034. 

This book is an attemptyto describ^^ontemporary- social problems 
and offers some, st»artir^ points for commm\ity research and* actioif; 

1 As.-an educational tool, it is based^on the belief that "a good way to 
^'leam^^outf a community is to become 'involved with it. It is .a book 

with classi^oora applications to all grade levels. IssUes covereld , * 
C include "jfood co^i^s , selling^ practices'* and Credit abyse, experiencing 
tbe welfare \systerf, condition of American^housing, the police, the 
draft, and the environment. ^ ^ . * - 

Larmouth, Donald Wilford. December *197 2; The ^ Life Around Us: De^gn 
for a Community Rfe'&earch Comnoneritr-in Engiisli^^ Composition Courses. . 
V College^Composition and Comiriunication/ 23 (5) j383-89.* 

• ' , - ^ ^ ' \ - ' " • 
The author ^presents a^ptogram of ^investigation ii^to a community for 
compositibii courses, differing from mpst composition coux;ses for 

which research is conducted' in the library. „ ^ * 

. - * / . " . * 

^Levy,' Clifford V. 1972^ , A Pximer for Commnity Research. ^an/Erancispo, 
* CA: Far West-Reseatch, Inc. ED 103 986> f / 

Thi/ar^ bookletr s^ryi 8 as a step-by^step layperson '.s guide to conducting 

community'^ survey, *;'t the findJn5s_of 1:he survey, and- 

present^ a fii^jil.regprt is written in sim^>le^, nfctechnical 
J.^ngua9e,_jnd of varipus survey forms and procecJua^^s 

to be "followed in preparing a survey^ of .limited ^^.s^^^ such as a , 
housing survey* -^-'.^^^ ^ . ^ ^ ' ^ " - ' -V - ^ . ' ^ ' ' ^~ 
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McKinnerney, Berl Fay. 1974*. The Teacher and the* Use of Community 
Resources. Unpublished paper. ED 094 136. 

The author proposes that if a program of community study has not ^ 
beenl initiated in the school system^, the individual teacher should 
t^ke the initiative in presenting the idea to the administration, 
and in locating and preparing for use of community resources. Three 
principal aspects of the discovery and use of community resources 
are identified: organized community ^tudy, planning and conuv.cting 
field trips, and the identification and use of people as instiuc- ^ 
tional resources, ^e author gives advice on organizing the use 
of these resources. 

• 

Mohl, Raymond A., and Neil Betten. January 1971. Gafyv IN;' The 

Urbkn Xaboratory as a Teaching Tool. Hispory Teacher, 4(4):5-17. 

This^articie discusses the methodology and benefits of using a city 
as an instrument for examining American history and social dynamics. 

Thomas, John H., and others. 1973.^ Polling and Survey Research. 

Analysis and Bibliography Series No. 17. -Arlington, VA: National 
School Public Relatiojis Association; Eugene, 'Oil: Universi^ty of 
Oregon, ERid Clearinghouse on Educational Management. ED 087 083. 

• « - 

This docunient is intended to benefit individual school districts 
in 'their efforts to conduct community surveys. The publication 
reviews the extensive volume of literature on polling and survey 
research methods <ind outlines the 'main steps to be taken in con- 
ducting a survey. Areas covered include the advantages-, and dis- 
cidvantages of ^chool surveys, .(ji^stidnnaire construction, data 
analysis, ivA thk choice of methodology. 



A ana 
tlariiake , 



War/oke, Ruth. 1974^ ^ Analyzing Your Cowmnity: Basis .for Building 
Library- Service. \ Chicago, IL: Illinois Library Association. 
ED .105 881. ; / . 

' _ ,1 . ' 

With an emphasis jpn developing survei^s for library purposes^, .the 
article outlines steps in the process- of community ^ study. 
Suggestions are given for recruiting citizen participation, out- 
lining a procedure V organizing and int;erpreting study results, 
and making use of the findings • A list of selected references 
refers users to the more .detailed material it would be nec*essary 
to consult as the study progresses. 
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American working class crgarizaticns •^^ efforts since 
World War I to establish and control their own educational programs 
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worker controlled colleges. An important fcrerurner 'of this movement 
was the Kork People's College, created hy socialist linnish 
immigrants in Duluth, Minnesota, in 1SC7 as a Scandinavian type 
residential 'school for 42 students • Criginal objectives ^ere to 
provide basic skills, help 'Einnish workers lean English^ ard, 
eventucuLly, to train workers as teachers, editcis, and socialist 
aqitators* The curriculum, based upon the sccial sciences, stressed 
democratic ideology and cultivated clas£-ccEScicusE€S£ • Ey 1913, tie 
colleqe served 157 students, employed eight inslructcxs, and had 
expandal^^to a second tuilding. Ccnstart struggles tetiieen moderate 
and rad^cralf socialists for control of the ccllece resulted in 
f requen^iaiiianges in curriculum. By 19i1 radicals had gain€d the upper 
hand and they stressed fevolutionar7 unicnisE, direct action, 
sabotage, and general strikes insread of par liairentcry socialisE, 
When the colleqe formally affiliated iiith the radical Indvstrial 
Workers cf the World labor party MIWW) in 1921, it began to admit 
non-Finnish workers and lest much of ilf ethnic character. The 
colleqe lost influence aAd enrollment aid firally ceased operation in 
19a0< The. college did, however, provide a acdel fcr later ccllege 
prpqrams which were to develop in the 1S3Cs, pa iticularly 
Commonwealth Colleqe and Brookwood Later Ccllege. The ccnclvsion is 
'that although the American labor College Mcvemert foiled in its goal 
of social reconstructicr, it produced graduates who contributed 
significantly to the American labor movement. (Authcr/DB) 
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The emergence of workers' education, i. e., efforts by working-class 
organizations to establish and control their own educational programs, first 
took place around the turn of the centur/ in Great Britain and Scandinavia. 
After World War I, the idea crossed the Atlantic and during the 1920' s and 
1930*s the American Labor College Movement flourished with the appearance 
of overdo worker-controlled colleges. 

In attempts to explain the origins, programs, and contributions of these 
autonomous U. S. education institutions, a number of writers and scholars 
have stressed the Anglo nexus. Such British expeiiences as Ruskin College 
(1899), the Worker's Educational Association (1903), and intefalJa the National 
Council of Labor Colleges (1921) have been jeen as the most formative pre- 
cursors of the American Worker's Education Movement. 

While British influence has been unquestionobly important, we would 
argue that contributions from other areas have been neglected. Influences 
from German Socialism, for example, on workers* education in the Jewish- 

2 

American community have been extensive and formative — but little studi€*H. 
lA like manner in the American Scandinavian and Finnish communities, 
Scandinavian models have been imported and adapted but not studied. 

In this paper we will examine the Work People^s College, one of 
these institutions where the Scandinavian inheritance first loomed large, 
and then faded as the Industrial Workers of the World bought the college and 
used it. in their struggle for a socialist America. We will first note how 
Finnish immigrants sought to create a folk high school or residential school 
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for young adults modeled along Scandinavian lines. We will then briefly 
compare Work Peoples' College with several other worker's colleges and 
assess something of its contribution to the overall worker*s college movemen*-. 

This task will be accomplished, first, hy exploring workers* education 
in Finland during the early years of the 20th Century in order to establish 
the workers' education heritage of the Finns. Second, the sources, pur- 
poses, programs, achievements, and outcomes of Work Peoples' College 
will be described. And, third. Work People's College will be compared 
and contrasted with two well-known American labor colleges, Brookwood 
Labor College and Commonwealth Labor College, to determine the sig- 
nificance, if any, of the Finnish contribution to the American workers* 
education experience. • . 

Workers' Education in Finland 

Workers' education began in Finland in 1899 — the same year as the 

creation of Ruskin College in England — with the development of the Workers* 

Institute. Organized by the Finnish labor movement, the school functioned 

3 

"to spread intellectual and moral enlightenment among the broad masses. " 

Although supposedly founded to benefit the Finnish working-class, the 

Institute eschewed radical political ideology by serving broad educational 

goals. The Institute achieved considerable success and by the late '1920's 

some 40 Institutes had been built throughout the urban centers of Finland. 

4 

Helsinki claimed the largest enrollment with S, 000 members. Held in the 
evening, classes included courses in the *'social sciences, public speaking, 
practical writing aod arithmetic,' the history and language of Finland. . . . *'^ 
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See, for example, N. Levin, Jewish Socialist Movements: 1877-1917 . 
(New York: Schocken Books, 1977) 554 p. - I. Frank, "European Socialism and 
Jewish-American Worker Education. " (Pittsburgh: International and Development 
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Change (Pittsburgh: University Center for International Studies, 1974) 194 p.^ 

3 Quoted in Hanson», p. 

^ Ibid., p. 366. 
. ^' P. 365. 
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In 1919, the Workers' Educational Federation began to disseminate 
"social education among the masses by means of stud/ circles, lecture 
courses, libraries, *' and correspondence courses. The WEF received wide- 
spread, popular support from 18 national^ organizations, such as the Social 

Democratic Part/ and the Trade Union Federation of Finland, with a total of 
6 

430, 000 members. Moreover, b/ 1928, the WEF claimed 342 stud/ circles 

7 

which served 4, 462 students in the rural regions of Finland. The course 

offerings of the WEF closel/ paralleled those of the Workers' Institute, but 

'r 

the WEF also provided a course in the histor/ of socialism. Thus, unlike 

the Institute, the WEF did not exclude radical ideolog/ from its curriculum. 

The Workers* Academ/, a residential folk high school for labor students; 

developed in 1924 near Helsinki. With more specific and radical goals than 

the Workers* Institute and the WEF, the Academ/*aimed 

. . to equip intellectuall/ active worker students for responsible 
offices in the important workers' movements — the trade unions, 
the socialist part/, the cooperatives, the workers' educ^ation 
movement, and for governmental and public functions- 

The students, generall/ in their twenties, came exclusivel/ from working- 
class families. The Academ/'s program offered four divisions: Social- 
Political Sciences; Natural Sciences; Humanistic Studies: and Practical 
Subjects. The Social-Political Sciences tfrack included labor legislation, 
Irade unionism, the Finnish labor movement, and political econom/ as 

courses while the Practical Subjects contained the Finnish language, public 

9 

speaking, and bookkeeping. 



Ibid p p. 367. 
Ibid >^ p. 368. 
Ibid > 5 p. 370. 
Ibido pp. 371-2* 
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'Overall, workers' education in Finland was diverse and successful. 
On the one hand, the Workers' Institute and the WEF fostered educational 
goals with a broad program and, thereby, fulfilled /^^intellectual needs 
of urban and rural Finns, The Workers ' Academy, on the other hand, adhered 
to social aims and trained working-class students for leadership roles in 
the Finnish Labor Movement. 

Work Peoples' College 

Although Finns settled along the Delaware early in the Colonial Era, 
to the U. S. 

Finnish migration^ remained low until the Russian army began to draft Finns 

in 1900. For example, while only 3, 500 Finns emigrated to America in 1898, 

10 

over 23, 000 fled Finland in 1902. "These refugees, draft resistors among- 

them, included liberals as well* as socialists, intellectuals as well as workers. 

Russian suppression of the 1905 general strike in Finland, which protested 

Russian rule, and the 1906 Viapori rebellion caused a second wave of Finnish 

radicals to escape to the United States: 

They represented the "new left" in European socialism: the 
post-1905 radicalism that had little confidence in the electoral 
process and uone in winning socialism through gradual reform. 
They brought to American and into the Finnish American socialist 
movement a conviction that only some form of workers* revolu- 
tionary act^(^, and not socialist politics alone, could establish 
socialism. 

Leo Laukki and Yrjo Sirola, pursued by the Czarist police because of their 

respective participation in the Viapori uprising and general strike, were among 

this groyp of militant Finns who immediately became involved in American 

13 

radical movements and in workers' education. For these and many other 

^0 Carl Foss, The P^.nn Factor in .toerican Labor ^ . Culture and Society 
^(Kew lork mis, Mlnnesotar Parta Printers, 1977), p. Utt. ~" 

^ Ibid., h9. 

12 ibid .^ p. 53* • . ^ 

^3 Douglas J. Ollila, Jr., "5Von Socialism to Industrial Unionism (IVW): 
Social Factors in the Sner^enco of Left-Labor Ha-J-'.cal"^' sm Anio!i^ Frnnrsh '/orkers 
on the I'fesabi, 1911-19," Ihe Finnish Experience in the 7estorn Groat Lakes 
Region; Noh Persr^oct-^ ves . ods* I'dphaol Ka rn5, Katti E» Kaups, Douglas 
7. Ollila, Jr. U'arJcu, ilnland: Institute for liirration, 1973'), p# l6l# 
Arthur* E^.Piiotihen, "Early Labor Organizations ^n the Copper Country,",*, ... ^' 
|br the Common Good; l^nnish Immigrantg^ and the Patiical T?esponse to >IndustAal* 
America , eds. lfi.chael G. Karni, et al», (Superior, vasconsin: lyomies Society, 
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Finnish immigrants, "socialism was. . a child of the Old Country. Both 

14 

its content and its leadership came from Finland. " 

Thus, when the Finns encountered low pay, long hours, irregular 
employment, and (;jangerous job conditions in the mining regions of the 
Upper Midwest and an ineffectual American Federation of Labor which barrt:d 
unskilled, immigrant workers from membership, they created the Finnish 
Socialist Federation which "became the American Socialist Party's first 
foreign-language federation. "^^ In fact, the Finnish Socialist Federation 
symbolized the model for some 20 other language federations within the 
Socialist Party by becoming the largest and most powerful'group. In 
1906, for instance, the Finnish language federation claimed 29 local chap- 
terms with 2, 450 members. By 1912, this total had increased to 225 locals 
and 11, 000 members. "At that date, the organization included four news- 
papers, the Work Peoples* College with 123 students, 76 club houses,^ 80 

libraries, and a combined income of $184, 128. 83, coupled with an overall 

17 

valuation of $558, 201. 14. " Indeed, the radical Finns not only represented 
a formidable force within the American socialist movement, but they also made 
a major impact on the American workers* education movement with the fonna- 
tion of Work Peoples' College. 

In September of 1903, the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran National Church 
sponsored the founding of a folk high school- -originally located in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and later moved to better facilities in Duluth — in order to teach 
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^ John I. Kolehmainen, "The Inimitable I-tirxists: The ELnnish Immigrant 
Socialists," Kdchlgan H^' story , 36 (19^2), p. 399. 

Ibid,, 396, Pbr a description of the.hai^sh working conditions 
of the RLnns see Ross, pp. 109-11* Also, Ollila, p. 1^7, malces a brief 
coiranentary about the relationship between the Hnns and the AFL» 

Arne Halonen, "The J>olo of RLnnish-A-nericans in the Political 
Labor Jtovementl* (Unpub* Ifesters thesis: University of Ifinnesota, 19U5), . 
P# 51* 

17 Ollila^ p6. 
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Finnish immigrants religion, Finnish culture, and nationalism. The 
school received financial support from stock sold to Finnish shareholders 
for $1 apiece. A Board of Directors, consisting of lay members and church 
officials, controlled the secular aspects of the school while the church 
supervised the school's theological seminary. The clerics, who were anti- 
socialist, and the socialists, who were anticlerical, continually vied for 

absolute control over the school. Meanwhile, the majority of the students* 

19 

came from Finnish socialist homes. The students, most of whom were in 

their late twenties, resented the religious restrictions and coursers imposed 

upon them by the church and, as a result, led a strike to protest the 

20 

"oppressive" nature of the school in 1904. Conflicts^over religion caused 
classes to be cancelled in 1905. Finally, two years later. Finnish socialists 
obtained a majority of the stock and assumed complete authority over the 
school and its board of directors in*1907. 

The socialists changed the schoors outlook, reorganized the program, 
and renamed it Work Peoples' College. Since a large percentage of the 
Finns had little, or no, formal education, the college's first goal concerned 
itself with providing "basic educational skills, especially in the use of 
the English language. " Secondly, the . innish socialist community hoped "to 



develop its own internal leadership^ especially editors, teachers, and 
21 

agitators. " The curriculum, which stressed the social sciences, contained 
history, economics, sociology, geography, bookkeeping, history of socialism. 



Douglas Ollila, Jr*, "The V/ork People's Collegai Immigrant . 
.Education for Adjustment and Solidarity," Pbr the Common Good ^ pp^ 93-9U» 
Hereafter referred, to as WPC# ■ . : * 

2^ Ibid*, p. 102 & p* 106"» vailiam Hoelund, Pinniah linnd grants in 
America: l8H0^1920 (Madison, l^sconsin: University of V/isconsin, I960;, 
reveals that over one-third of the students who attended the school in 
1913 had no formal education* 
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Darwinian evolution, English, Finnish, public speaking, and journalism^ 

The school also furnished an English correspondence course for non- 
22 

resident students. The socialists, therefore, promoted the social 

democratic ideology and cultivated "the growth of class-consciousness" 

in response to the "school of Morgan and Rockefeller," as the radical Finns 

23 

"were fond of calling American capitalism. " Leo Laukki joined the teaching 

staff and later became director. With 42 stuJents and two instructors, the 

1908 school year, for a change, proceeded smoothly. By the 1913-14 

academic year, the college enrolled 157 students, employed eight instructors, 

24 

and expanded its facilities into a .second ouilding. Yet, this success did 
not prevent V/ork Peoples' College from experiencing another ideological shift. 

In" 1914, Finnish socialists experienced the same internal political 
turmoil and organizational fragmentation as the American Socialist Party 
endured in 1912. As a result, practically all of the Minnesota Finnish 
Socialists resigned or were released from the Federation, and they sub- 
sequently affiliated directly or indirectly with the Industrial Workers of the 

World (IWW) and supported its goal of uniting all workers into "One Big 
25 

Union. " In other words, most Midwestern Finns, along with the radical 

socialists, supported the IWW principles of "revolutionary unionism, direct 

action, sabotage, and the general strike" rather than parliamentary socialism 

26 

as the means of ameliorating workfhg-class problems. Meanwhile, most 
Eastern Finns and moderate socialists elected to remain in the American 
Socialist Party. 

22 WPC, p. 102 and Hans«me, p. 208* 

23 ;^c, 102* ^£cha©l G* Karni, "The rbimding of the RLnnish 
Socialist Pbderation and the mnnesota Strike of 1907," .Fbr the Common 
Good, p» 32, 

2U wpc, pp. 102-9* 

25 omia, p. 157. 

26 OTC, p. 110. 
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Work Peoples' College, as well, drifted leftward to industrial unionism 

under the leadership of Leo Laukki and Yrjo Sirola, who taught at the school 

and strongly embraced the IWW precepts. With the arrest and imprisonment 

of Laukki in 1917 as part of the Chicago 166, the school's attendance 

27 

faltered and eventually dropped to 53 students in 1919. Laukki ultimately 
skipped bail when he left the United States, with Sirola, to participate in the 
Bolshevik cakeover in Russia. When the IWW recognized the Work Peoples' 

28 

College in 1921 as its official school, enrollment increased to 70 students. 

The Work Peoples' College "Announcement of Courses" for the 1923-24 
year delineated the school's revolutionary orientation and adherence to IWW 
goals: 

This school recognizes the existence of class struggle in 
society, and its courses of study have been prepared so 
that industrially organized workers, both men and women, 
dissai:isfied with conditions under our capitalist system, 
can more efficiently carry on an organized class struggle 
for the attainment of industrial deman^^, and ultimately 
the realization of a new social order. 

These principles remained in effect for the next 20 years of the school's 
life. 

As a People's college, the school fashioned its program to fulfill the IWW 
outlook hy offering academic subjects such as the Materialistic Conc3ption 
of History, with several texts by Marx and Engels; History of the Labor 
Movement in the United States; the Motives of Social Activity; Economic 



^7 Vailison D. Kaywood, Big Bill Hay?ood*s ?ook: The .Autobiography 
of '^lliam D, Ha'r^ood . (Neu York: International Publishers, 
p. 353. 

28 

WPC, p- 111. We might note that the Finnish Communist Party's 
folk high school in central Finland is today named in honor of Sirola* 

29 «/7ork Peoples • College Announcemont of Courses, 1923-23," 
(Doluth, l&nnesota: V/ork Peoples^ College, 1923), p. 2. 
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Theory: Modern Industry; Industrial Geography; EvoiutiorfeYv Biology; and 
Elementary and Advanced Arithmetic. Practical courses consisted of Public 
Speaking which prepared students to "lecture Dn subjects of propaganda 
value." Debating argued important labor questions, such as the importance 
of "industrial unionism. " Reporting and Editing gave students firsthand 
experience in "writing news articles on local events, editorials, and essays 
on important matters in the labor movement* " IWW papers and journals 
often published the best student ai'ticles, while the College used IWW litera- 
ture throughout its program. Elementary and Advanced Bookkeeping prepared 

30 

students to maintain the financial records of IWW locals. Typing represented 

an important tool for potential IWW organizers because it could be used to 

31 

prepare leaflets or other forms of communication. Spelling and English 

Grammar functioned as basic courses for less literate students. The College 

also attempted to develop its own instructors by instituting a teacher- 

32 

training program during specic.l summer sessions held at the school. 

In addition. Work Peoples' College had scripts for some 200 plays 

^ 33 
and furnished an active play-rental service. Rosa Knuuti, an instructor, 

projected a twofold purpose for dramas: 

The theatre to my mind is a means to an end. Classified as art. 
It concerns itself in providing entertainment; as propaganda, it 
provides something to think about. 



Ibid p pp. 

3^ From a photocony of a letter written on VJPC letterhead by Fred 
Biompson, dated De% 1st*, 1929* Obtained from lannesota Historical Society^ 

Kristen Svanum, "The i'/ork People's Collcre: VJhere Industrial 
Unionists are Efficiently Educated," Industrial Pioneer , 2 (192iJ), p. hQ. 

Gust Aakula, "Short Sketches of the features of I^-tJvaen Opisto, 
Wor]: Peoples* Collore, Dulutn> ilinnesota." Undated & unpub. manuscript 
obtained from the Duluth Public Library^ Gust was a former student, 
teacher, and secretary-treasurer of tho school* 

3^ Rosa A* Knuuti,- "The Vforkers' Play," Industrial Floneor , ^> * 

3 (1925), p. 26. 
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For Knuuti, bourge'^ls pla/s romanticized working-class life hy portra^'ing 
a friendl/ relationship bet\ een labor and capital. In this way, entertain- 
ment served as subtle propaganda. Knuuti, however, saw the need for 
workers' plays which expotad the drab existence and harsh realities of 

working-class life. Consequently, labor dramas would supply thought- 

35 

provoking entertainment framed in class-conflict assumptions. 

While all the courses were elective, students were required to follow 6 

fairly rigoious schedule which included 20 class hours a \ lek. According 

to Clifford Ellis, another teacher at the College, the school day began at 

eight o'clock in the morning and continued until noon. Students spent the 

•36 

remainder of the day in debates or in the school library. Students also 

influenced educationdl matters through recommendations made to the board 

37 

of directors on the Friday night business meetings. 

Enrollment generall/ fluctuated between 50 and 70 students during the 

38 

1920's and early 1930's. The students included miners from the Mesabi 

Range, western lumberjacks, migrant farmers, kitchenmaids, eastern 

39 

textile workers, sheephorders, craftsmen, and cowboys. IVlor'=^over, after 
its affiliation with the IWW in 1921, Work Peoples' College began to admit 
man/ non-Finnish students and the Gchool lost much of its ethnic character. 



Ibid . 

36 Clifford 3. Ellis, " .'hat Life Ife'.ns to a .vorker: The Story of 
the Past '.'linter Semester at the 'Jbrk Peooles' College," Indus tidal Pjonee r, 
U (1926), lU-18. 

37 Hansoms, pp. 2x1-12. 

38 JPC, p. Ill, 

39 Rosa Knuuti. "Iho Vork PeoDlcs' Colle-Te," Industrial Pioneer , 
1 (1921), p. 60. Also, see mis, p. llj. 
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Thus, as early as 1907, the Tinns, using a folk high school model, 
established a viable example of workers' education in the United ^States 
and, in spite of turmoil and conflict, the school addressed many of the 
educational and social needs of the Finnish-American workers by providing 
a radical ideology and curriculum. Moreover, when Work Peoples' College 
became formally affiliated with the IWW in 1921, *it addressed the need 
for national reforms and served non-Finnish students as well- 

The American Labor College Movement ^ 

While public schools in theory provided opportunity for social mobility 

through education, the majority o^working-class children, in fact, could not 

attend school. A 1912 survey of children employed in factories reported 

that instead of attending school children worked in order to contribute to 

the economic welfare of their families. Their fathers either earned low 

wages; were unemployed; incapacitated; or, worse yet, dead because of a 

40 

job-related accident. As a consequence, some "65 percent of the children 

in the common schools in 1914 dropped out by the end of the fifth or sixth 
* 41 

grade. " Nor did the vocational education movement, which was heavily 

promoted during this period, do much to relieve this situation. Rather, this 

educational experience further limited social mobility for these students 

because when they graduated, or dropped out, they were only equipped with 

42 

working-class skills, which.earned them, at best, a working-class job. 

Thus, as Katz argues, the public schools "did not alleviate poverty" or 

43 

"significantly alter the social structure. " 



Ifolen Todd, "IVhy Children '//ork: The Children's .Ansvrer,'* 
rfcClure's Ifagazing , aO (1912), 69. 

Sm Alexander /ippa. Education in a Free Spe^ety; Aji Ajnorican 
I&story {llevj York: David IIcKay Co^, 1976), p^ 15^/ • 

Michael B* Katz, Class, Bureaucracy, and Schools; The Illusion 
of Educational. Chanro in .toer-^ca {llou York: Praer;er Publishers, 1975 
?• 121* 
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Formed in 1886 as a confederation of craft unions and representing the 

largest labor organization in the United States during the earl/ decades of 

the 20th Centur/, the American Federation of Labor oni/ recruited skilled 

workers. As an elite worker organization, the AFL also inhibited social 

progress for the majority of the workers because it excluded women, blacks, 

and immigrants who dominated the unskilled ranks of American labor and 

44 

who constituted the majorit/ of workers. In 1920, for example, scarcely . 

19 percent of the 26, 000, 000 total wage earners could claim membership 

45 

in some type of labor organization, and the AFL only accounted for a 

portion of this percentage. 

Working-class frustration with restrictions on social and economic 

mobility did much to generate the Socialist Party of America In 1901. Accordinc 

to^ Eugene V. Debs, the organization's foremost spokesperson, the Party stood 

"lor abolition of the wage system. . . for the collective ownership of the means 

of wealth production and distribution and the operation of industry in the 
46 

interest of all. " The Party attempted to reach its radical goals through 
the electoral process and it jhieved considerable success in its endeavors. 
Jn the 1912 election. Debs obtained six percent of the total presidential vote. 
Concurrently, Party candidates contrjUed a record number of publid offices 

with '^some 1, 200 in 340 municipalities from coast ^o coast, among them 

47" • • . 

79 may9rs in 24 states. " / 

Many socialists, moreover, became active in the American labor 

college movement wfiich blossomed during the 1920's. While numerous 



Philip S. Foner, Org.-mized Labor .md ^ the Black -forkgr> 1619-1973 
(New Yo^k: International Publishers, 1976), p. 02. ' i ' ^ 

Leo Volman, The Growth' of American Trade Utiions^' 1680^1923 
^(192U} rpt. Nev7 York: Arno Press, 197^;, p. 05.-, 

^6 Eugene V. Debs, Eugene y> Debs. Speaks , ed. Jean Ihssey 
(New York: Pathfinder Press, 1972), 110^ . ' ^ ' > " 

James vfe-fnstein, The Decline of Soc^Alism jn America, 1^12«'192? ' 
(N9V York: .Ifenthly evlew Press, 1967), pp. 93-l03« ' " ^ *. 
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labor colleges existed, Brookwood Labor College; founded in 1921 in 
Katonah, New York, and Commonwealth College, organized in 1925 near Mena 
Arkansas, typified the largest, most prominent, and*most durable illustra- 
tions ot the labor college movement. Many subsequent examples, such as ' 

the Seattle Labor College, either attempted to replicate Brookwood, or were • 

48 

actual offshoots of the school. A. J. Muste of the Amalgamated Textile 

Workers of America; James H. Maurer, Socialist President of the Pennsylvania 

Federation of Labor; and Kate J^ichards O'Hare, Socialist Vice-Presidential 

Candidate in 1920 with Debs, represented the more prominent radicals 

responsible for the creation of* Brookwood and Commonwealth! ^ 

Except for the ethnic influence of the Finns, the conditions which bred 

the American labor college movement were not unlike the circumstances that 

produced Work Peoples' College. That is, educational deficiencies in the 

public schools, dissatisfaction with organized labor, and social discontent 

all contributed to the creation of Work Peoples' College, of Brookwood Labor 

College, and of Commonwealth College, These concerns are clearly present 

in the 1932-3'3 Brookwood Bulletin , where this labor college set its goals: 

Brookwood thinks of itself as a part of the labor movement of 
America and of the world. Brookwood thinks of the labor movement 
botH as a practical instrument by which workers achieve higher 
wages, shorter hours, and better conditions cf work, and as a 
great social force having as its ultimate goal the good life for all 
men in, a social order free from exploitation and based upon control 
by the workers. • , , Brookwood frankly aims to inspi^ and train its 
students for activity in a militant labor movement. 

In a 1934 article which appeared in Progressive Education, Lucien Koch, 

director of Commonwealth, sumnjarized Commonwealth's goals as "educating 

leaders for a 'new society. "^^ In both statements the socialist influence is 

Irving Bernstein, The Le^Ji Years; A History of the Ainorican 
Worker, 19?0-1933 (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., I960), p. 1^16. 

Bulletin an=^ Announcemont of Courses fo" 193?-33 (Katonah, 
New York: Broo vood Labor College, 1932), p. 3. 

Lucien Koch, '^CoTmnonvjealth College,'^ Proepressive Education , 
11' (193U), p. 302o' Utiis saine Dhrase appears on the masthead of the 
school *s paper, Tho Co^inom^ealth Fortnightly . 
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evident. Like Work People's College, Brookwood and Commonwealth 

also strove for the establishment of a new social order and sought to train 

militant and effective labor leaders. These. schools, in marked contrast to 

most American colleges, sought'to facilitate basic social change advantageous 

to the working class. ' 

The. labor college program, as with Work Peoples' College, clearl/ 

reflected the ideals and goals of socialist reformers. For resident students, 

Brookwood provided a-'one-/ear course wJiich consisted of American History; 

History of the American Labor Movement and Trade Union Organization; 

Foreign Labor History; Modern Industry; Advanced Economics; Labor Journalism; 

Public Speaking; Workers' Education; Preparation for Field Work; Labor * 

Drama; and Psychology. The second-year course was open to Brookwood 

students who had completed their first year of studies and regular college 

students interested in workers' education or "desirous of training in labor 

52 

history, trade unions, etc. , in a labor 'school. " Rather than a regular 

classroom format, the second-year students met individually with instructors 

or participated in group conferences or seminars. For non-resident students, 

Brookwood offered short courses, summer sessions, extension programs, and 

a variety of publications. Commonwealth's three-year program emphasized 

four major areas '^grouped around workers' education, labor economics, labor 

53 

journalism, or labor law. " In general, then, the ideological emphasis as well 

as the course offerings of Brookwood and Commonwealth closely paralleled the 

Work Peoples' College program. As in Scandinavian folk high schools, these 

peoples' colleges gavqP&grees or grades to their students. In contrast to 

Work Peoplse' College, however, the majority of Brookwood and Commonwealth 

54 

instructors were college graduates. 



BrooHypod Bullet^n^ ppo 8-10 » 



Ibid>^ p. 10. 



5:3, 

54 ^bid#> Hansomo, p« 205« 
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Brookwood and Commonwealth also placed great emphasis on labor 

dramas. The students performed their own compositions or portrayed plays 

written by professional playwrights. As outlined by A. J. Muste, director 

of Brookwood, the play served several functions: 

It may be a means of self-expcession, making the Labor 
Movement more vital to the workers themselves; it may 
interpret the Labor Movement for the public in more 
sympathetic and appealing terms than abstract reasoning 
can do; it may be a means of ente^rtainment, particularly 
in isolated regions where the pool roogigand the blind 
tiger are the only means of diversion. 

The students staged* their dramas for other students at the schools and for 

workers in union halls. Brookwood students even managed to present a 
57 

play on Broadway. As might be expected, Muste's views of vyorkers' plays 
did not differ substantially from Rosa Knuut*s perceptions at Work Peoples' 
College. 

Course loads and classroom methodology did vary considerably among 
the schools. While Brookwood placed no restrictions on course load, its 
Bulletin stipulated that each student had to contribute ten hours of work a we( 

to the school community by doing "repair work, house cleaning, dishwashing, 

' 58 
waiting on table(s), clerical and library assistance. A student work com- 
mittee assigned the various work duties. Commonwealth, in contrast, 

59 

limited course work to 12 hours per week while requiring 20 hours of work. 
Koch, 301. 

56 Quoted in Helen G. Morton, "Drama At Broobfood," Labor Age , 
15 (May 1926), pp. 18-19. 

"Students ''forking on Labor Pro;}ects," Conimonwealth College 
R>rtnightly , 1 November- 1932, p. 1. 

BrooHfoo-^^ Pullet-^ n , pp. lU-l5. 

5? trcommomrealth Announcement: 1927-1928 Calendar," CommonvTealth 
College Pbrtni^htly, 1 Tarch 1927, p. 
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William Cunningham, a Commonwealth teacher, described a t/pical da/ 

at the school consisting of classroom work from 7:30 a. m, until lunchtime: 

At one o'clock the dishwashing crew is doing the dinner 
things, the laundr/ crew has a fire built under its water 
heater, the wood crew is trudging toward the timber with 
axes and saws in hand, the carpenter crew is climbing a 
scaffolding, the office crew is pounding answers to 
letters of inquir/ from all over the world. 

The work routine, both at Brookwood and Commonwealth, formed an integral 

part of the educational process, and lessons often continued while teachers 

and students chopped wood or washed dishes together, in the evenings, 

students often gathered at the instructor's cottage, or rocim, to pur^^ue their 

studies or share their experiences and dreams for a new societ/ founded on 

social justice. 

In contrast to Work Peoples' College,' Brookwood and Commonv/ealth 
encouraged students to organize and to participate in off-campus strike^ 
activities as part of their educational experience. For example, some 

Brookwood students and teachers became involved in the long and brutal 

* 62 

Marion, North Carolina, textile strike of 1929. '*In August 1934, " a 

Commonwealth instructor "went to Corinth, Mississippi, with three student 

apprentices, in a response to a telegram from an Amalgamated Clothiiig 

63 

Workers' Union official pleading for organizers. " 

Brookwood and Commonwealth students, like their counterparts at Work 
Peoples' College, activel/ participated in school affairs. Brookwood student 
not onl/ elected two representatives to the school's 19~member board of 



60 VJilliajn Curmin^rham, "Coranonvealth Collefre~An Educational Mutant," 
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Raymond an? Charlotte Koch, Educat?on.al Connune: The Story of 
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directors, but also maintained a seat on the school's executive committee 

and assumed responsibility for "student discipline, controlled student 

64 

activities, and exercises advisory powers in educational matters. 
After two years. Commonwealth students became members of the Common- 
wealth College Association which "owned and controlled the college 
65 

property, " 

The labor college libraries were well-stocked with socialist literature 

and served important roles. The Commonwealth library, for instance, 

contained some 8, 000 volumes which included a "vast collection of labor, 

6 6 

sociological and economic digests, texts, and other works. " In addition. 

Commonwealth boasted of its "Museum of Social Change" which demonstrated 

the oppressive relationship between the capitalists and the working class 

through the display of "tear-gas bombs and bloody lynch ropes, and depres- 

67 ' 

sion clothing made of old sacking. " 

Brookwood and Commonwealth, like Work Peoples' College, constructed 

their programs in deference to the precepts of the schools and the background 

of the students. Enrollment seldom exceeded 60 students which ensured a 

low teacher-student ratio. Students were generally in their twentiels; from 

families of industrial laborers, farmers, or miners; and brought experiences 

68 

and viewpoints from different parts of .the country and the world. As 
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might be expected, most labor college students had little formal schooling. 

Over 50 percent of the 1927 Brookwood class, for example, had only completed 
'69 

the^ eighth grade. 

Although Brookwood and Commonwealth offered a more elaborate program* 
than Work Peoples' College, the programs for all three schools were more 
similar than dissimilar. That is, these labor colleges fashioned their pro- 
grams to fit their ideals. The academic subjects, dramas, strike activities, 
libraries, and other adjuncts, such as Commonwealth's museum, all 
depicted the deplorable conditions of the American working class within the 
confines of the capitalist s/stem. While these programs sought first the 
critical awareness of working-clasjs /outh, they also attempted to provide 
each student with the tools necessary to work toward improving the social 
condition of the working class through collective struggle'. Here 
democratic settings encouraged a cooperative feeling which transferred to 
the development of fraternal attitudes among workers who belonged to a 
common union and fo a radically new social arrangement. The liberals' 
goals of liberty and equality were not enough. For a workers' society, 
fraternity or community would also be essential. 

Achievements 

During Its existence. Work 'Peoples' College attained considerable 
success. It supplied thousands of graduates whb'became "active In the 
political, union, and cooperative moevements" of the Finns as "organizers, 

r 

newspapermen, speakers, and propagandists for the Finnish industrial 
70 

union movement. " . • ^ 

John Vllta, for^example, was an Important editor of Socialistl, - 
and later TyOmles, and offered outstanding leadership in the 
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Finnish-American labor movement. He was trained at the 
school along with others who offered direction to the IWW 
movement, such as August Wesley, Gust Aakula, Ivar 
Vapak, George Humon, Fred Jaakkola, Matti Kainu, and* 
Jack Ujanen.^^ 

Thus, Work Peoples' College not only grew from the Marxist Inspiration 

and leadership which came from Finland, but it also supplemented it by 

72 

developing new leaders in the United States. 

Brookwood graduates, likewise, served important roles in the labor 
movement. "In the course of more than 15 years of activity, Brookwood 
trained 500 persons" who occupied responsible positions in labor and 

r. 

social movements as organizers, business agents, labor journalists, union , 
officials, and labor educators. 73 Some of the more specific careers of 
Brookwood graduates* included: 

♦ » 
. ...two Reuther Brothers, Victor and ^oy, Julius Hochman*, a 
vice-president of the International Ladies' Garment Workers' 
Union, Rose Pessota, an ILGWU organizer active in the Akron 
sit-downs, and Clinton S. Golden, who with other Brookwood 
graduates was active in the founding of the Steelworkers. 

Frank Winn and Nat Weinburg, other Brookwood graduates, worked with the 

Reuthers in their UAW campaigns of the late 1930 's and early 1940's. 75 

Moreover, "Brookwood trained an impressive number of people who played 

a leading role in the founding of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
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The November 15, 1932, issue of the Commonwealth Fortnightly 

reported that several of its former students had organized a workers' theatre; 

worked' at Hull House in Chicago; and participated in unemployed councils 

.and demonstrations, hunger marches, and farmers' movements. The article 

concluded by stating: 

In many Instances besides the above, Commonwealth learns that 
its forsicr students are working for the cause of the common 
people in the spheres of activity where they can be of most 
use to the labor movement. '^'^ 

Certainly this represents only a small sample of the many labor college 
graduates, but even the accomplishments of these few students cannot be 
denied.' Clearly, the labor college program, as initiated by Work Peoples' 

College, produced graduates who became active in the American labor move- 

> 

ment. It is equally clear that the labor college movement failed in its larger 
goal of social reconstruction. 
Outcomes , 

Because of its links with the IWW and the Finnish ethnic community, 
the fate of Work Peoples' College became' inextricably enmeshed with these 
two groups. \'Jhen the IWW opposed American participation in World War I- 
government officials, along with many citizen groups consisting of local 
.msinessmen, continually harassed IWW locals and their leaders. Finally, 
with the mass arrest of 166 IWW leaders in 1917, the political appeal of the 
IWW and of Work Peoples' College began to decline during the I920's. The 
acculturation of the Finns during this same period caused further problems 
for the 'school. Put simply, second-generation, English-speaking Finns 
were not attracted to Work^ Peoples' College. They preferred to attend 
the American public schools instead of a school for immigrants. Also, 
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younger Finns avoided Work Peoples' College because they "were often 
deeply ashamed of their immigrant parents' radicalism."''® Nonetheless, 
Work Peoples' College died stubbornly. Although the school ceased 
operations in 1940, the board of directors continued to maintain the 
school's financial assets until 1963 "when all of the college funds were 
finally dispersed. "^^ 

Outraged over criticisms by Brookwood of the complacent attitude and 
weak actions of the American Federation, Matthew Woll, Vice-President of 
the AFL and acting President of the National Civic Federation, bitterly 
denounced Brookwood as a commmiist institution during the 1928 AFL Con- 
vention held in New Orleans. The charges were made in spite of the fact 
that only one Brookwood instructor, Arthur Calhoun, was considered a 
Communist. The accusations became further exaggerated when Brookwood 's 
antagonists labeled the school as "anti-religious", and a "free love colony." 
The AFL Executive Council hemdled the case in an unscrupulous manner since 
Brookwood was not forewarned of the charges, denied access to the incrimina- 
ting evidence, or even given an opportunity to refute the accusations. John 

Dewey, a progressive educator, sharply criticized Wall and ths AFL for their 

80 

underhanded actions. In the ensuing conflict, Brookwood lost not only 



prestige; the school also suffered the withdrawal of funds and support by 

81 

unions affiliated with the Federation. In 1932, because of a financial 
crisis at the college, Brookwood reauced its staff avd student body and 
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cut back its extension program. Its demise was predictable. John Dewey, 

Sinclair Lewis, and others solicited donations for Brookwood through an 

82 

article which appeared in the Nation. However, it was too little and too 

late. Brookwood somehow managed to survive until 1937. 

commonwealth also eacperienced many attacks from a variety of opponents. 

The first onslaught occurred as early as 1926 when the /Arkansas Americem 

Legion accused the college cf affiliating with comnunists and receiving secret 

donations from the Soviet Union. With the help of the Arkansas Federation 

of Labor and J. Edgar Hoover •s disclaimer of the Soviet connectior*. Commonwealth 

83 

weathered this first storm. Later, in 1935 and in 1937, Cooimonwealth 
became the subject of investigations by the Arkansas Legislature. A Baptist 
minister, fee Ku Kiux Klan, and employers opposed to Commonwealth's support 
of union activities had persuaded the legislature to initiate these inquiries. 
Accused of seditious activity, sexual perversion, and godlessness. Commonwealth 
only endured because of the intervention of notables, such as Jane Addams and 

OA 

H. L. Mencken. Fortunately, Commonwealth "continued to receive donations 

from such supporters as. ; .Harvard •s Law Dean Roscoe Pound and economist 

Summer Schlicter, labor historian John Commons, H. L. Mencken, John'^ 

85 

Dewey, Justice Louis D. Brandeis, and Albert Einstein." Yet, constant 

®^John Dewey, et al., •'Correspondence Help for Brookwood," 
Nation, 135 (1932), p. 592. 
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harassment by emti-communist and anti-labor elements finally forced Com- 

monvealth to close in 1941 on false charges of prominently exhibiting 

the unlawful symbol of a hammer and a sickle; disseminating propaganda 

which encouraged the overthrow of the United States Government; and not 

86 

displaying the i^erican flag on campus. 
Conclusions 

The folk education traditions and the radical orientation of many Finnish 
iwnigrants precipitated Work Peoples' College , a forerunner of the American 
labor college movement. With a purpose and program simileu: to Brookwood and 
Commonwealths Work Peoples* College reached its apex when the American 
workers* education movement was just beginning* Indeed, by the late.l920*s, 

Work Peoples' College symbolized "one of thfe oldest workers' educational 

87 

enterprises in America." Moreover, Work Peoples • College produced labor 

leaders and activists almost 15 years before Brookwood and Commonwealth were 

even conceived. Finally, the fact that Work Peoples' College survived for 

a longer period of time than its counterparts further attests to its 

significance and vitality. The Finns, drawing upon the Scandinavian "fighting" 

folk high school model, recreated this pattern of workers' education in tiae 
88 

United States. 

What can be learned from tliii experience? Quite simply, non-formal 
education which effectively opposes the prevailing social groups will not be ^ 
tolerated in the United States no matter what amount of political freedom is 
claimed to exist. This was demonstrated by the fact the ideological foundation 
of each of these schools suffered direct attack. Leo Laukki, the director of 
Work Peoples' College, was arrested and convicted in 1917 along with 166 other 
Educational Commune , pp. 207-8. 
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IWW leaders. Work P<=-zples' College had flourished to this point. Thereafter, 

its popularity and ^jiro lime nt gradually receded. Brookwood, likewise / received 

irrepar^le haam from the AFL's star-chamber tactics. Again, Brookwood had 

achieved soma success and plemned a $2,000,000 expansion of its facilities when 

89 

the Federation's attack occtirred. 

In summation, the political damage that Work Peoples' College experienced 
in 1917 should have been fair warning to the founders and supporters of 
Brooki^ood and Commonwealth. That is, when schools of this tiype are young and 
not too successful, they may be tolerated. But, when the ^^chools nature, 
achieve some success in their endeavors, and plan to expand their activities, 
they threaten the economic and social elite. The solution is simple; destrovr 
the schools and/or the ideoloqy that they st£md for. In marked contrast, 
l^ax>r-movement folk high schools created in Sccuidinavia with grudging financial 
assistance from Conservative governments before World War I continue to operate 
with state support. While these schools are now more concerned with defending 
labor privilege than as earlier with injustice and class struggle, their 
survival says a good deal about the quality cf Scandin;»vian societies and of 
their concern for co<'perativn, participation, and democratic processes. 
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